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Economic Education 


--.- when you use Coronet films in your classroom! 


From 


The following Coronet films 
are correlated with Dodd’s 
Applied Economics, South- 
Western Publishing Company, 
and will prove most helpful 
when used with that textbook: 


Meaning of the 

Industrial Revolution 
Consumer Protection 
Your Family Budget 
What Is a Corporation? 
Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Law of Demand and Supply 
Installment Buying 
Banks and Credit 
Understanding the Dollar 
Federal Taxation 
Capitalism 
Two Views on Socialism 








the Coronet film, Installment Buying 


= are 16mm sound motion pictures that offer 


discussion-provoking insights into the various economic factors 
which govern the world today. Each film is closely correlated 
with leading economies textbooks . . . to fit smoothly into your 
teaching curriculum. In fact, several textbook authors them- 

selves have collaborated in the production of Coronet films — 
men like James H. Dodd, Ph.D., of the University of Virginia, 
and Elvin S. Eyster, Ed.D., of Indiana University. Thus, you 
are assured of authentic, up-to-date teaching films — to bring 
a new interpretation of hard-to-understand economic concepts 


that cannot be clearly presented by words alone. 


Mature students and adults alike will welcome these out- 
standing teaching films — typical of many produced by 


Coronet for sound economic education. To learn how you may 


preview, purchase or rent any of these Coronet films, write 
today to: 


Coronet Films »... 52s 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition 
By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 





It would/be quite safe to bet ten to one that you will like 20TH CENTURY 
BOO ip EEPING AND ACCOUNTING. In fact, it would be safe to bet 
twenty to one because there are about twenty schools using 20TH 
CENJURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING to one school using 
any/ ¢ther book. 









Tkere are many reasons why you will like the new twentieth edition just 
Bleased. It has already swept the country in popularity. 


You will like the simplified presentation, the swift progress, the early 
intyoduction of columnar journals, the self-checking procedures, the 
visial aids, the case problems, the step-by-step development, the 
anflysis of transactions, and the summary of principles. There are 
many other features that demonstrate the progress that has been made 
in) this new twentieth edition. 


Here is what one teacher said: 


‘May I take this opportunity to commend you on the ex- 
cellent manner in which your new 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING text covers the first-year 
material. I find it very easy to teach from, very clear and 
yet concise in the manner of presentation. The students 
actually enjoy studying from it. This in itself is the highest 
praise that can be given to a book.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Who Speaks for Business Education? 


The State Board of Education is generally the policy-making body for public 
education within the state; whereas the State Department of Education, com- 
posed of a chief school officer and various divisional and special area assistants, 
is the administrative agent of the State Board. It is in the councils and staff 
meetings of the State Department that policies are interpreted and translated 
into action — regulations, procedures, and working relations with local school 
boards and administrators are defined and projected. Frequent are the occasions 
when problems arise in such staff meetings that have direct relations to and 
important implications for business education. It is imperative, therefore, that 
business education have an official spokesman at the state level. Business edu- 
cation is the largest branch of special education and is a technical area requiring 
special competence on matters of teacher education and certification, curricu- 
lum planning, functional housing and equipment, public relations, and other 
technical problems. 

In a very real sense the professional staff of most State Departments of Edu- 
cation is quite similar to and functions much like the professional staff of a 
university, college, or high school. Problems often cut across several subject 
matter areas and their solution requires a pooling of experiences in order to 
reach valid decisions. Many of the problems and issues raised in the fields of 
social studies, mathematics, and English are of large concern to business educa- 
tion and their proper solution requires the viewpoint of business education. 

In more than half of the states of the nation who speaks for business educa- 
tion in these councils? The answer is nobody; at least in most instances. Occa- 
sionally a professor of business education from the state university or a teachers’ 
college is invited in as a consultant, but with little opportunity for continuous 
contacts. His necessarily limited day-to-day contacts with local school con- 
ditions away from his campus and with the State Department of Education 
severely handicaps him in serving as a completely effective consultant regard- 
— of we abilities and his interest in performing this type of service to business 
education. 

If the program of business education is ever to function effectively in all or 
in most of the high schools of any state, it will do so quite largely because of a 
competent full-time representative on the professional staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Many small, and some large, advantages are lost or gained 
every year, depending upon whether there is an official consultant continuously 
present in the State Department of Education who can speak with authority 
for business education. The field of business education and all the teachers who 
are making a career of it are entitled to official representation by virtue of its 
numerical and functional importance in the total field of education. Without 
a service and a staff, the task of achieving a high level of professionalization 
among the corps of teachers is made very difficult. A state supervisory or con- 
sultative service for business education is in a very true sense a servicing of the 

' vast investment that the state has made in preservice teacher education. From 
the right kind of supervision and administration of business education there 
will come a a degree of professionalization of business teaching. The 
resultant will be better busi- 


ness education for the boys 
and girls of America. CLL how prvh 
Who speaks for the busi- : \ 


ness teachers in your State rnur L. Walker, president of Southern Business Edu- 
Department of Education? cation Association: tate supervisor, Business Education 
Service, State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
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GIRL: 
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GIRL: 


GIRL: 


GIRL: 


GIRL: 


PALMER: 


PALMER: 


PALMER: 


PALMER: 


PALMER: 


PALMER: 


Buffalo’s TV Program 
Publicizes Business Training 


by BERNARD A. SHILT 


SUPERVISOR OF SECONDARY COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


BUFFALO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


This TV program, featuring business training, was one of a series of TV 
programs sponsored by the public schools of Buffalo. The script was 
written and directed by Fred Keller, Station WBEN-TV, Buffalo, in 
co-operation with a committee of business teachers of the Buffalo Public 

Schools. 


MUSIC: 
(FADE FOR) 


ANNOUNCER: In the interests of the com- 


munity, WBEN-TV, in co-opera- 
tion with Buffalo’s Board of 
Education, presents “Your 
Schools at Work.” 

What is taught in our schools? 
How is it taught? Why is it 
taught? What is education doing 
for our children? These are the 
questions we will attempt to 
answer in this and subsequent 
programs in our series. Today we 
look at business training ...... 


(DISSOLVE TO OFFICE SCENE — GIRL AT 
DESK — TELEPHONE IN HAND) 


Mr. Palmer said he’ll see you in 
just a moment, sir. Won’t you 
make yourself comfortable? 
Did you tell him who I am? 
Yes, I did, sir. 

Well, ring him again and tell him 
eae oh, never mind — I'll 


Thank you, sir. 


You’re new around here aren’t 
you? 


Yes, sir. This is my first week. 
Like it? 
Very much. 


Fine. It’s good to see people who 
like their work. How old are 
you? 

Seventeen, sir. 


Seventeen! Since when has that 
young fool started hiring teen- 
agers? Well, I'll be ...... and 
you’re hardly out of high school. . 


GIRL: 


PALMER: 


GIRL: 


PALMER: 


STERN: 


PALMER: 


STERN: 


PALMER: 


STERN: 


GIRL: 


PALMER: 


STERN: 


PALMER: 


GIRL: 


I’m still in high school. 


Still in high school? Then what 
are you doing here? 


I’m excused from school each 
afternoon so I can work. It’s 
kind of an on-the-job-training. 
On-the-job-training! That’s 
good! You mean you make your 
mistakes outside of school in- 
stead of inside and Palmer’s got 
to pay for them. 

(ENTERING) Excuse me for 


interrupting ...... but aren’t 
you being a little unfair? 


Who are you? 


Allen Stern — I’m one of this 
young lady’s teachers. 


You are, eh? Well, then maybe 
you can tell me what makes you 
think she’s qualified to hold down 
a job in a reputable business 
office. 

Well, first of all, she has my per- 
sonal recommendation as a wide- 
awake, alert, proficient, intelli- 
gent business major. 


Thank you, Mr. Stern. 


Business major! The way you 
talk you’d think the girl was in 


college. She’s a high school 
student! 
I know it ...... and [ll stick 


by what I said. Let me tell you 
some of the things this young 
lady knows. 


Never mind telling me. I can 
ask for myself. (TO GIRL) Do 
you type? 


Yes, sir. 
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PALMER: Where'd you learn? 
GIRL: In school typing class. 


(DISSOLVE TO CLOSE UP OF TYPEWRITER 
— TEACHER DOES LESSON ON TYPING) 
(The lesson in typewriting was conducted by Gene- 


vieve R. Steffan, business teacher at Kensington High 
School, and students from that school.) 


This is individual work, and so the teacher moves 
about the room taking up individual problems as ques- 
tions are asked. For example: 

One of the students is typing a bill of lading. The 
teacher asks her if she is using two sheets of carbon 
paper. To which the girl replies, “Yes, I need two, 
for the bill of lading is made in triplicate.” She also 
gives the purpose of the three copies. 

Another girl requests help in writing numbers on a 
check form. A third is working on a payroll sheet. 
The teacher comments on the excellence of her work 
and questions her about the overtime. There is a 
discussion about the correctness of one of the em- 
ployee’s accounts inasmuch as he worked only 7 hours 
on one day, but did work 9 hours on two other days. 
The girl allowed him the two hours overtime which 
was correct. This was the way, she explained, that 
they handled the matter in bookkeeping class. 

Other students were preparing such papers as sales 
invoices, leases, mortgages, bonds, and deeds. The 
background needed to prepare these legal papers is 
required in the business law class 


STERN: (ON CUE) _ Betty not only 
learned typing in our class but 
she also learned how to type the 
appropriate forms of business 
letters with carbon copies and 
envelopes, invoices, checks, and 
other business forms ...... sta- 
tistical reports, memoranda and 
notices, social letters, personal 
correspondence, outlines and a 
dozen other uses. 


(DISSOLVE TO OFFICE SCENE) 


PALMER: All right, so the girl can type. 
What else can she do? 


STERN: Why she can do anything that’s 
normally required in sound busi- 
ness practice. 

PALMER: How about dictation, young lady? 
Can you take dictation? 

GIRL: Yes, sir. 

PALMER: Well, get ready to take a letter. 

GIRL: But, sir, I don’t think Mr. Palmer 
would approve. 

PALMER: Perhaps he wouldn’t. But you do 
take dictation? 

GIRL: Yes, sir, every day. It’s a regular 


part of our school work. 


’ (DISSOLVE TO CU DICTATION BOOK — 
TEACHER CONDUCTS LESSON ON DICTATION) 
(The shorthand demonstration was given by a 


second-year class of students from Riverside High 
School and their teacher, Annalouise K. Foss.) 


September, 1953 


The class 
placed on the chalkboard. This was followed by the 
dictation of a letter at 80 words a minute. The camera 
did a close-up of a student writing the outlines for the 


began with a rapid drill from previews 


dictated material. A few students were asked to read 

from their shorthand notes, and there was a discussion 

concerning the use of hyphens in compound words and 
the use of commas for parenthetical expressions — both 
of which were found in the dictated letter. 

STERN: (ON CUE) This work in dicta- 
tion helps our students in other 
areas of their education, too — 
Areas such as spelling, English, 
grammar, and so on. 


PALMER: What speed do the girls attain? 
STERN: One hundred words a minute. 
PALMER: That’s pretty good! 


STERN: The ability to take and tran- 
scribe dictation is only one part 
of a good secretary’s job. Have 
you ever heard of voice writing? 


PALMER: Do you teach that, too? 


STERN: You bet we do, and it’s really 
professional instruction, too. 


(DISSOLVE TO VOICE WRITING 
DEMONSTRATION) 
(The lessons in voice writing, calculating machines, 


and filing featured students from South Park High 
School with their teacher, Raymond F. Brecker.) 


The demonstration consisted of an explanation of the 
operating principles of the voice recording machine — 
namely, the foot control mechanism, the volume, tone 
and speed controls, and the method of inserting the 
plastic belt. The instructor explained the transcription 
technique stating that the machine is just like a person 
talking over the shoulder of the operator, but it is 
possible to turn him “on” or “off” by means of hand 
or foot controls. 

The listen-stop type technique was demonstrated by 
means of a loud speaker attached to a voice writer. This 
enabled the audience to hear as the operator listened, 
with the camera picking up the picture of the typewriter 
as the operator typed what she heard. While the in- 
structor was working with the first two students, a 
third student was typing a letter. The camera picked 
up the picture of this operator as she finished transcrib- 
ing the letter. 


(DISSOLVE TO CU PHONE ON GIRL’S DESK) 
SOUND: (PHONE RINGS) 
GIRL: (ANSWERING) 
Palmer? All right, Mr. 
Palmer. (HANGS UP) Mr. 
Palmer will see you now, sir. 
Oh, he will, will he? Now it’s 
his turn to cool his heels. You 
call him up and tell him I'll be 
in as soon as I finish talking with 
my friend here. 

Yes, sir. 

Now, where were we? Oh yes, — 
you were telling me about the 


Yes, Mr. 


PALMER: 


GIRL: 
PALMER: 





voice writing machines. What 
other machines do you teach? 


Teacher narrator in background explained the pur- 
pose, use and operation of the machine as the student 
operator performed the functions explained: 


STERN: Well, — there’s the adding 
machine ...... 


(CU ADDING MACHINE AND QUICK 
CALCULATION) 


(1) Demonstration of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication (fixed decimal point), and division (fixed 
decimal] point). 


STERN: ...... The Calculating machine 


(2) Demonstration of an invoice being checked for 
accuracy. 


STERN: 


eases 
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(3) Machine demonstration of debit and credit items 
being entered on a statement of account. 


STERN: And then, of course, we train 


our students in the various 
duplicating processes such as the 
mimeograph, the liquid process, 
and the offset process 


(DISSOLVE TO THREE-MINUTE DEMONSTRA- 
TION ON DUPLICATING PROCESS) 


(Clara M. Panzica, teacher, and students from 
Kensington High School conducted the lesson in 
duplicating.) 


Bulletin boards exhibiting students’ work on dupli- 
cating machines served as a background for the demon- 
stration. A teacher and three students participated in 
the demonstration. 

As the scene opened a student who was operating an 
electric mimeograph noted that placement of copy on 
the page was too high, whereupon the teacher pointed 
out the proper machine adjustment made to correct 
the placement, thereby making an attractive copy. 
(The camera took close-ups of both copies to illustrate 
the improper placement and then the corrected one.) 


Another student who was typing a stencil made an 
error and signalled the teacher for assistance in correct- 
ing it. The teacher took her place at the typewriter 
and, as the camera came in for a close-up, demonstrated 
how errors are corrected by using a glass rod as a 
burnisher and then applying correction fluid. 

A third student who was working on the illuminated 
drawing board, preparing a stencil of a ruled form, asked 
the teacher to help her select the proper stylus to ob- 
tain a dotted line. The teacher selected a wheel stylus 
and demonstrated the proper way to hold it in order to 
achieve the desired effect. 


(DISSOLVE TO OFFICE SCENE) 


PALMER: So that’s what goes on in our 
schools, is it? Well, I want to 
tell you 


Wait a minute! 





STERN: We haven’t be- 


gun to cover our business course. 
PALMER: You mean there’s more? 






STERN:  I’llsay thereis. Take “Telephone 
Techniques” for instance. That’s 
an important part of business 
training. 

We learn to use reference books, 
too — like the city directory, the 
postal guide, the telephone direc- 
tory, and the dictionary. 

And then there’s the whole busi- 
ness of filing with the special 
practice materials and filing cabi- 
nets that our school provides. 


GIRL: 


STERN: 


(DISSOLVE TO FILING DEMONSTRATION) 

Four students took part, each used a different system 
of filing (alphabetic, numeric, geographic, and triple 
check automatic). Small signs on the desk of each 
identified the system they were operating. Each student 
had 10 letters to file (miniature correspondence and 
file boxes were used) in a race to see which system or 
student was the fastest. After the letters were placed 
in the file, the instructor called for letters and students 
raced to find the letter first. Different letters were called 
for by name, description, number, city, or cross refer- 
ence caption. This demonstrated the fact that each 
system has its advantages in a particular situation, 
depending upon the heading under which the paper 
will most likely be requested. The race to find the letters 
as they were called for emphasized the importance of 
being able to locate correspondence quickly. 


(DISSOLVE TO OFFICE SCENE) 


PALMER: And you mean to say this young 
lady has had the benefit of all 
that training? 


Yes, sir, — and more too. For 
those students in our schools who 
wish to prepare for non-office 
jobs in stores, we offer a practical 
retailing course that stresses 
store arithmetic, salesmanship, 
parcel wrapping, and the writing 
of sales checks. We also teach a 
knowledge of merchandise such 
as textile and non-textile prod- 
ucts commonly sold in our stores. 
Let me tell you about a class I 
looked in on yesterday. 


(THREE-MINUTE TEXTILE DEMONSTRA- 
TION) 


(The retailing students and their teacher, Mary P. 
Engel, were from Riverside High School.) 


STERN: 


When the eyes of the television camera focused on the 
retailing class, it looked in upon students encircled by 
textile displays on bulletin boards. Here giant charts 
(provided by manufacturers and wholesalers) graphi- 
cally depicted minute details of producing, processing, 
and finishing the multifarious textiles in use today. 
There were beautiful colored pictures and charts of 


dynel, orlon, acetates and rayon, nylon and milium as’ 


well as silks, linen and cotton. The piece de resistance 
was an impressive chart that showed actual photographs 
of about twenty animals, along with a description of the 
animal’s habitat together with a real sample of the 
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fiber — from the lowly sheep to the lovely cashmere 
goat and the rare and expensive vicuna. 


On the desk of each student were tailors’ samples 
from various big-name manufacturers. Also on each 
desk were five or six folders of many colored swatches 
of blankets — each folder representing a different grade 
of blanket. 


The first spoken word accompanied the flashing on 
the screen of a Wool Bureau chart humorously depicting 
the personification of virgin wool, reused wool and re- 
processed wool. Discussion quickly defined each of 
these according to the terms of the Wool Labeling Act. 


A student eagerly interrupted the class to present to 
the teacher some most effective charts that the student 
had ingeniously woven out of strips of purple and gold 
paper. These charts were used flash-card fashion by 
the teacher whose students quickly identified satin 
weave, plain weave, herringbone weave, and so forth. 
Since no weave is so large as those demonstrated, the 
“pick glass” test was used. This was followed by the 
“nap” and other tests. 


The class sounded decidedly normal with their 
humorous boners while identifying fibers. Whereupon 
a student came to the rescue with suggestions that even 
experts welcome the use of informative labels and if 
that fails, they simply trade with reputable dealers 
who have access to testing laboratories. 


Sheer woolen laces, heavy nylon gloves, and so forth, 
were used during the demonstration. 
STERN: Our business department also 
has a program for training stu- 
dents for bookkeeping jobs. Well, 
this in a nutshell is what our 
schools are doing to train workers 
for business. Do you still think 
Betty here is too young and in- 
experienced to hold down her 
job? 
Young man, you’ve opened my 
eyes all right. But, tell me, what 
brings you to this office? 


Well, as I said before, — I’m one 
of Betty’s teachers. I dropped in 
to check with Mr. Palmer on her 
work. We like to keep in touch 
with those employers who give 
our students part-time work so 
that we can help the student to 
fit that employer’s particular 
needs. It also helps improve our 
business training problem by 
helping us keep in touch with 
actual business practice. 


It sounds like a wonderful idea — 
this on-the-job-training program. 
How many hours a week do the 
students work? 


The plan calls for the student 
to be in school during the early 
part of the school day, but at 
1:15 P.M., providing his school 
work is up to par, the student is 
excused to report for work. We 


PALMER: 


STERN: 


PALMER: 


STERN: 
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recommend that the student work 





a minimum weekly average of 
fifteen hours. 


And how do you obligate the 
employer? 

There are no obligations. The 
employer agrees to pay the nor- 
mal beginners’ wage in the field 
but, of course, if the student 
proves unsatisfactory the employ- 
er is free to let him go. Nor is 
the employer obligated to take 
the student on full-time after 
she graduates. 


The whole plan seems sound to 
me. I think you’ve really got 
something. 

Thank you, sir. 


Send me three more typists next 
Monday afternoon. 


Fine what did you say? 


Send over three typists Monday 
afternoon. 

Wait a minute — who are you? 
J. C. Palmer, the father of the 
man you're waiting to see. I own 
the business but my son runs it; 
that is, when I’m not running it 
for him! I don’t like to interfere 
but this co-operative plan of 
yours sounds like something we 
ought to take advantage of. 
Come into my office — perhaps I 
can use six more typists. 


MUSIC: THEME 


(DISSOLVE TO END TITLES) 
ANNOUNCER: You have been watching the 


sixth in a series of programs en- 
titled “Your Schools at Work” 
presented by WBEN-TV in co- 
operation with the Buffalo Board 
of Education. In our cast today 
were: (gives cast). 


Our script today was written and 
directed by Fred Keller in co- 
operation with Bernard A. Shilt, 
supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, and Eleanor Swan, program 
co-ordinator. 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
A practice outfit consisting of ten different narratives 
of transactions with the books of entry for keeping 
records of individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, and a 
business. List Price, $1.28. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 2 Chicago 5 








The Blind Can Erase 


by DON WHITE, REGISTRAR 
CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Mr. White describes the methods used at Central Business 
College to teach blind students to type and how to use tran- 
scribing machines. 


Two unusual errors prevented Sallie Combs, 
a blind student at Central Business College 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, from typing a per- 
fect transcription on a dictating-machine 
test. Her net score on the official Dictaphone 
test was 128 lines an hour — all mailable 
copy. This score for a blind student seems 
unbelievable. 

Amazement has been expressed by those 
who have seen her transcriptions — not 
only the test, but her other work — because 
her erasures are practically indistinguishable. 
She is not an unusual student. At Central, 
in the past two years, other blind students 
have been trained to type and to handle the 
transcribing machinesasefliciently as sighted 
students in most cases. The fact that the 
blind can learn to type and to transcribe was 
suggested by K. E. Bratt of the Indiana 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind. 

To be successful in learning how to type 
and transcribe the blind student must have: 
(1) the good sense of touch usually at- 
tributed to the blind; and (2) a mastery of 
spelling. If the blind student has these two 
qualifications, the student needs little or no 
supervision in learning how to type and 
transcribe. 

With the aid of our first blind student, 
Ruth Meyer, an experienced office worker 
and typist who gradually lost her sight, the 
basic principles of teaching the blind to erase 
were outlined and organized. 

All letters are set up in pure-block form 
because (1) it saves the transcriber’s time; 
(2) it is easier for the blind student; and 
(3) it makes a very neat letter. 

Margins are set by feel. The students are 
taught to press the last three fingers on each 
hand against the palm of that hand, point 
the index finger and place it on the pertinent 
side of the machine in the space just below 
the carriage. By feel, then, and by becoming 
accustomed to the feel of the finger against 
the carriage at different margin sets, the 
blind student can instantly set margins for 


letters of different lengths. This procedure 
for learning how to set margins requires 
practice that is included in the basic instruc- 
tion given blind students by Central’s typing 
instructor, Martha J. Simmons. It will be 
noted that this method of setting margins is 
far more satisfactory than the slow, laborious 
method of counting in and back from each 
margin. 

A ping-pong ball could be no more elusive 
to the typist than an eraser that is not at- 
tached to the frame of the machine by a cord 
or a rubber band. For blind students the 
eraser must be attached to the typewriter. 
The round, narrow type of eraser with brush 
attached is used throughout all dictating 
machine instruction’'at Central Business 
College. 

Typists, blind and sighted, are aware of 
most typing errors immediately and it is 
upon this premise that our whole workable 
plan of teaching the blind to erase is founded. 
If it were not so, this article would have no 
basis for being written. 

In her own words Miss Meyer suggests 
the erasing procedure to be used by the blind. 
“To make erasures: (1) fix the mistake in 
mind, not forgetting the place in the context 
of letter; (2) backspace once, if one mistake 
is involved; (3) turn platen up three spaces; 
(4) reach for eraser; (5) insert eraser into 
V-shaped type-bar guide; (6) roll eraser 
approximately one quarter of an inch for- 
ward; (7) make eight to twelve light up-and- 
down erasing strokes; (8) reverse the me- 
chanical procedure above and strike the 
preceding character lightly as it is sometimes 
altered by the eraser stroke; and (9) con- 
tinue to type as you did before the mistake 
was made.” 

There are three variable factors that 
caused Miss Meyer to suggest eight to twelve 
light up-and-down erasing strokes: (1) As 
the shade of the ribbon becomes lighter, 
fewer strokes are needed, (2) If the individual 
has a heavy touch, as many blind have, more 
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sirokes will be used for eradication, and 
(3) A soft grade of paper will require fewer 
strokes of the eraser. 

A regular routine for erasing must be 
established. If the erasing operation is not 
done in the same manner each time, the 
error margin will become greater. Until the 
routine becomes a matter of habit, blind 
typists sometimes return to the wrong line. 
The routine becomes habit through much 
practice — just as habits are established by 
all students. 

A modification of teaching methods is 
sometimes called for by the teacher. Miss 
Combs was asked for a commentary on her 
progress in learning to use the typewriter 
and dictating machine without the aid of 
sight. Although her background is by no 
means typical, just as her success is by no 
means unique, it should be of interest to 
typing teachers to view some of her thoughts 
just as she submitted them to us: ““The loss 
of my sight was a gradual process, so I was 
not forced to depend completely upon the 
touch system with no chance for adjustment. 
I don’t believe that any typist realizes just 
how often she glances at the keyboard or the 
paper while she is typing. It was very diffi- 
cult for me at first, for I continually placed 
my fingers on the wrong keys. However, 
when I was no longer able to see even the 
typewriter, much less the keys, I became 
more dependent on the complete touch 
system, and my typing improved! For- 
tunately, I knew how to type before the loss 
of my sight, or I’d have been completely 
lost. 

“T believe very definitely that not being 
able to see increases one’s accuracy, though 
I am unable to say why. Perhaps it is be- 
cause you are put in a position where you 
must be accurate for you know that a 
mistake cannot be corrected without the aid 
of another person who is able to see the error. 
Constant practice also helped to increase my 
accuracy. Since I type all my correspond- 
ence, I get an unusually large amount of 
practice — as well as pleasure. 

“Since correspondence with one’s friends 
is not as lucrative as business correspond- 
ence, I decided to apply my efforts toward 
obtaining a Dictaphone or Ediphone typing 
job. This brought me to Central Business 
College, as I had had very little experience 
in using either of the machines. 

‘Now to tell what I feel I have learned 
while attending this business college for a 
period of 2 months: The first thing I learned 
about transcribing machines was the opera- 
tion of both the manual and the pedal con- 
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trols. One of the most important factors in 
learning to use these machines is to learn 
where to stop the dictation in order to type 
correct copy. I learned also that it is a wise 
procedure to listen to the complete letter 
before attempting to type the copy. The 
two months here have been also a refresher 
course in correct Jetter-form principles, 
punctuation, spelling, and the fundamentals 
of typing. 

“There are two things that I have learned 
which I considered impossible to learn: 
(1) setting of margins without using the 
space bar, and (2) making my own erasures. 
Both of these operations still require quite 
a bit of practice. My method of making 
typing erasures is a bit different because 
when [ hold the eraser it has a tendency to 
go to the left. It might be due to the fact that 
it is a left-handed eraser, but I rather doubt 
this! Anyway, I solved the problem by 
placing the type-bar guide one space to the 
right of the letter I am trying to erase. Then, 
by backspacing two spaces and _ lightly 
typing in the letter preceding the mistake, 
the erasure is not too noticeable — I hope!” 

The gratification that comes from working 
with students with this type of disability is 
great indeed. It is a wonderful experience 
to have them well placed and happy in their 
work. Placement of the blind is, of course, 
another story. It is done largely through the 


_services of the Indiana Vocational Rehabili- 


tation for the Blind. ~ Doris Clevenger, 
another blind student and product of Cen- 
tral’s dictating-machine department, has 
raised the productivity of the entire office 
force at the Pitman-Moore Company in 
Indianapolis, according to Paul Pitz, per- 
sonnel manager of that firm. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Indiana School for the Blind and 
learned her typing there before entering 
Central to learn the use of the Dictaphone 
and the Ediphone. Mr. Pitz said that her 
handicap plus her efficiency presented quite 
a challenge to the other employees with the 
result that office productivity was materially 
increased. 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the be- 
ginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top 
jobs in various classifications, is available 
without charge to any business teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or counselor. 
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It is generally conceded by most business 
educators and businessmen that practical 
experience on the job is essential to the com- 
plete training of the prospective office 
worker. Since it is practically impossible to 
simulate office conditions in the school, the 
business offices of the community — a po- 
tential and realistic laboratory — should be 
used.! The vocational objective of business 
education cannot be accomplished within 
the theoretical framework of what is sup- 
posed to be a proper pattern of education 
but must utilize the resources of the com- 
munity. 

The aim of a co-operative office training 
program is not to provide more prospective 
office employees but better trained em- 
ployees. Students are trained to meet em- 
ployable standards as they exist in the im- 
mediate locality. There is scarcely a com- 
munity in the country today where there is 
an adequate supply of qualified office 
workers. Since the termination of World 
War II this shortage of office workers has 
become more acute. A ‘co-operative office 
training program provides a gradual transi- 
tion from the high school environment to an 
adult world. Both student and employer 
play a major role in making this adjustment. 
In the educational process this type of pro- 
gram indirectly prepares the students to 
assume civic and economic responsibilities, 
encouraging them and showing them the 
need for continued training and education. 
Work-experience is increasingly being recog- 
nized as a highly effective method of ac- 
complishing the objective of general educa- 
tion in preparing for citizenship and life 
adjustment. On-the-job experience in a 
business establishment is not meant to be 


Co-operative Office 
Training 


by TOD O. DRAVIS, HIGH SCHOOL 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


What values are to be derived from a co-operative 


training program? Mr. Dravis suggests some answers 


to this question. 


just work experience. It is a supervised 
laboratory experience made up of actual job 
activities in realistic situations that enable 
each student to acquire the skills, know]l- 
edges, aptitudes, and understandings neces- 
sary for success in the business world. 

There are many advantages ‘of 2a co- 
operative office training program to the stu- 
dent, the employer, and the school. Students 
participating in such a program have an 
opportunity of receiving advice and counsel 
from men and women who have chosen the 
same vocation as a life’s work and whose 
interests are more likely to be closely asso- 
ciated. The contacts made in this business 
atmosphere lead to a definite growth of per- 
sonality. The remuneration received by the 
student-learner is considered as secondary 
to the educational objectives that are 
reached, but it cannot be disregarded as 
being advantagous to the student who is 
confronted with heavy expenditures during 
the last year of high school. In many in- 
stances students in this program are re- 
tained as permanent employees, thus en- 
abling them to enter into a full-time occupa- 
tion with a clearer picture of its potential 
and its sometimes undesirable characteris- 
tics. The student often develops many 
business contacts that are invaluable when 
employers are seeking better trained per- 
sonnel for more advanced positions. 

In return for his counseling, advice, and 
teaching, the employer is placed in an ad- 
vantageous position when employing a stu- 
dent in a co-operative training program. Ina 
period of relatively high wages and operating 
costs, the employer can train a future 
prospective employee at a reasonable ex- 
pense. Most employers are aware of the 


iTrene Place, “Teaching for the Office Occupations,” The American Business Education Yearbook, Volume VIII, 1951, p. 156. 
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unproductivity of a beginning worker during 
the initial period of employment and under 
this plan where students are usually paid 
subnormal rates the employer has reduced 
his cost of this valuable necessary training. 
In accord with the psychology of learning, 
beginning with the simple and advancing to 
the complex, the student is first placed on 
the simple, routine tasks of the office, thus 
relieving the regular employees of the ele- 
mentary jobs or duties. In communities 
where there is a severe shortage of qualified 
office personnel the employer has first choice 
in seeking the students’ services after gradu- 
ation. For many years businessmen and 
educators have thought, talked about, and 
discussed the gap that exists between the 
school and the community that it serves. 
A co-operative program puts into operation 
those long-talked about ideas, and by pro- 
viding training facilities for an office training 
student the employer makes an invaluable 
contribution to his school and to his com- 
munity. 

One of the primary objectives of business 
education is to train students to meet em- 
ployable standards and attain a high degree 
of vocational proficiency. Without some 
type of on-the-job training it is almost im- 
possible to attain this objective completely. 
The high cost of specialized equipment and 
materials that are used in the various busi- 
ness offices make it practically impossible for 
the schools to purchase all equipment for 
which students may have a need. A co- 
operative office training program develops 
the understanding and unanimity long 
absent between the school and the business 
establishments of the community. By 
making such training available to its stu- 
dents, the school is performing a community 
service that will pay big dividends to the 
student, the employer, and the school. 

Many objectives of business education can 
better be attained in the office than in the 
classroom. It is the aim of every teacher 
to develop desirable attitudes towards work 
but the classroom lacks the natural moti- 
vating factor that is naturally present in the 
office. Good work habits are developed in 
the classroom but many times the student 
does not have the opportunity to develop 
them in realistic activities. It has always 
been the objective of the school to develop 
desirable character traits through example 
and precept. On-the-job instruction offers 
an excellent opportunity for developing de- 
sirable character traits. 

The board of education, the superinten- 
dent of schools, and the high school principal 
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are responsible for the organization and ad- 
ministration of a co-operative work-experi- 
ence program. The board of education and 
the superintendent are usually responsible 
for the development of the program; the 
principal is responsible for the details regard- 
ing schedules, hours, credits; the co-ordinator 
is responsible for such details as contacts, 
placement, supervision of students, selection 
of students, grading, and in many cases is 
also the teacher of the co-operative students. 

The co-ordinator is the key figure in the 
development, operation, and administration 
of the program. To a great extent, the 
success or failure of the program depends 
upon the work of{the co-ordinator. The 
duties of the co-ordinator are many: In the 
organization of the program the co-ordinator 
must determine the needs of the community 
in regard to the training program; it is his 
duty to give proper guidance to students 
contemplating enrollment in the program; 
he must contact employers and explain the 
objectives, purposes, and advantages of the 
program; it is his responsibility to select 
students, counsel parents, and establish 
policies to make the program function 
efficiently. 

As stated previously, the co-ordinator is 
often the instructor of the vocational class. 
In this respect, he must correlate the work 
activities with the in-school instruction. 
Due to the diversity of offices, individual 
instruction is often needed. The co-ordinator 
is responsible for securing positions and the 
placement of students in the proper position. 
He is the person with whom the student or 
the employer discuss their problems con- 
cerning the program. He must see that all 
laws and regulations regarding employment 
of minors are complied with. If he is also 
the classroom instructor, it is his duty to 
develop extracurricular activities related to 
the work program and of interest to the 
student. 

Co-operative work-experience is often con- 
fused with the general term “work-experi- 
ence.” The general term “‘work-experience” 
is the name given to all activities that aid in 
the development of skills, attitudes, and 
habits that will be of a general value to the 
student. A part-time job after school, a paid 
or unpaid job within the school, or any 
learning activity are included in this defini- 
tion. Co-operative work-experience is this 
and more. It is a program of supervised, co- 
ordinated activities outside of school. A high 
school girl working after school behind the 
soda fountain in the local drug store is an 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Building Character 
in Business 


Traits 


by DR. STEPHEN MEYER, JR., ALMA COLLEGE 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 





I should like to take the reader on 
an imaginary tour of the general 
offices of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Here, within a 40-story, stainless 
steel and granite structure, work 
hundreds of men and women who 
daily have the opportunity of in- 
fluencing the lives of not only 
those around them but also thou- 
sands of their fellow associates 
working in the iron and steel 
plants throughout the United 
States. 

In this article we are not so 
concerned with the layout of the 
general offices but with the relationships 
existing between the men and women work- 
ing there. The men and women at the 
general offices represent individuals who may 
be classified into two groups: (1) Employers, 
(2) Employees. These two groups are con- 
stantly interacting with a third group — an 
invisible one to them, or to you and me; yet 
one that is present everywhere — namely, 
the public. 

The employers and employees are, one 
might say, actually working in a manner 
that will be mutually beneficial and yet will 
also be beneficial to the public. Thus, we 
have in any industry, not only in the United 
States Steel Corporation, three rather dis- 
tinct groups of individuals who determine 
the policies of the business: (1) Employers 
(2) Employees (3) The Public. 

If we take this illustration one step further, 
we immediately become aware of the rela- 
tionships that must of necessity exist be- 
tween these groups in order for business to 
prosper, in order for the worker to prosper, 
and in order for the public to be benefited. 
The relationships existing between these 
three groups may be outlined as follows: 
(1) Employer to employee, (2) Employee to 
employer, (8) Employee to employee, (4) 
Employer to the public, (5) Employee to the 
public. 

We find in the Bible, Matthew 5:16, as 
part_of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount: 
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“Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” Can the fact 
that a person follows this scripture 
in business have any bearing on 
these group relationships? 

First, we need to consider the 
basic relationship in the employ- 
ment of an individual — namely, 
that of the employer-employee re- 
lationship. Let us say that the 
U.S. Steel Corporation advertises 
in the newspaper for an executive 
secretary with previous secretarial 
experience, and the knowledges and 
specific abilities that are necessary in the 
supervision of the work of other clerical 
office workers. In other words, the employer 
has a particular person in mind, with specific 
knowledges and skills, who, with a minimum 
of additional instruction from the employer, 
will be able to fit into the company organiza- 
tion smoothly and efficiently. 

Aside from the purely mechanical aspects 
of the position, the employer has in mind 
someone with a sense of responsibility and 
integrity who will be perfectly frank and 
honest with the employer. 

The assumption is made here that the 
employer is a fair-minded gentleman and is 
being perfectly honest with himself and the 
general public towards whom the advertise- 
ment is being directed. The employer must 
be honest with himself and the public for 
purposes of maintaining the goodwill and 
reputation of the firm in attracting and 
keeping qualified personnel gainfully em- 
ployed. 

The result of the advertisement, let us 
say, is that an individual who believes he 
has the qualifications desired by the adver- 
tiser applies for the position. It is at this 
point that we meet up with a second rela- 
tionship — namely, that of the employee- 
employer relationship. The employer asks 
the applicant to fill out an application blank 
for the position. The applicant is asked to do 
this honestly; listing his knowledges and 
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:kills, and anything else that he believes 
will fit him for the position. Of course, the 
candidate for the position will attempt to 
paint as good a picture as he possibly can 
of his abilities, past experience, and so forth, 
because he will be trying to make a most 
favorable impression on the employer. He 
must, however, maintain his ideals of right- 
eous living in terms of answering the ques- 
tions truthfully. 

In filling out the application blank, the 
applicant eventually arrives at a point in 
his recital of his abilities and experiences 
where he seemingly straddles a fence be- 
tween what the teachings of his church have 
taught him to be right and wrong. It is 
recognized that the individual is torn be- 
tween many desires in either stating the 
truth or falsifying some of the responses to 
the application blank. In this he has his 
faith, his common sense, and his conscience 
as guides as to what is right and wrong. 

But let us consider for a moment the stake 
the employer has in the employment of this 
candidate. On the basis of the responses to 
the questions on the application blank, we 
find that the employer must place his com- 
plete faith in the individual. The employer 
is going to put his faith in the individual to 
the extent of permitting the employed 
individual to supervise the activities of some 
15 or 20 office workers; he may permit the 
employee to handle a cash fund; he will 
trust the employee to make a favorable 
impression on the public with whom the 
firm is dealing; and so on. If upon employ- 
ment the employer discovers that the indi- 
vidual does not measure up to the advance 
billing the employee has given himself, he 
has the following recourse: (1) He may im- 
mediately dismiss the employee or (2) He 
may give the employee several weeks or 
months of intensive training to fit him for 
the position. 

What does this employee problem mean 
in terms of income and production for the 
employer? It means that whichever course 
of action the employer follows, he has lost 
production and valuable time and money 
spent in interviewing and training the em- 
ployee. All this could have been eliminated 
had the applicant for the position honestly 
and truthfully stated his qualification for 
the position. 

We can see, therefore, that we must be 
honest with others as well as with ourselves. 
We cannot make false statements for our 
own benefit and expect the other individual] 
in the relationship to be perfectly honest 
with us, especially if our statements result 
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in damaging a reputation that may have 
taken years to establish. The damage caused 
by our misstatements results, in the final 
analysis, in damaging our own reputations. 
Beyond that, it results in creating animosity 
on the part of the employer towards other 
job applicants, thus making it doubly hard 
for a more adequately prepared individual 
to secure the position that is available. 

If we are to have good relationships, both 
parties must come to it with clean hands 
and clean hearts. When we have such a 
relationship, we have one of mutual respect 
and trust, one that will result in its being 
mutually beneficial. 

Let us now consider the third relation- 
ship — namely, that of employee to em- 
ployee. What is it that is needed in this 
relationship to develop a smooth-workin 
organization? Basically it is the mutua 
respect that employees have for one another 
in terms of the individual’s abilities, desires, 
philosophy of life, family life, and so on. 
It is the idea that each individual realizes 


that each member of the organization is an 


individual and as such must consider the 
feelings of the other in all activities of the 
organization. It is this friendly camaraderie 
that is established as the result of all em- 
ployees working not only for the good of the 
corporation but also for the advancement of 
each and every individual of the organiza- 
tion. 

One of the things that impressed me at 
United States Steel was the manner in which 
each individual greeted every other indi- 
vidual by his or her first name, whether it 
was done on arriving on the job in the 
morning or throughout the day. It was the 
more impressive because it was done regard- 
less of the individual’s rank in the organiza- 
tion. 

In what ways can the employee treat his 
colleague so that an improvement in personal 
relationships will result? He may do it in 
terms of: 


(1)- Beginning the day’s work on time. 

(2) Breaking in a new employee to the job. 

(3) Helping the colleague gain a merited 
promotion. 


(4) Giving recognition where it is due for 
a particularly fine piece of work. 


(5) Taking rest periods when scheduled. 
(6) Sharing the work load, 


The next relationship to be considered, 
that of the employer to the public, is rather 
closely connected with that of the employee 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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The longer I stay in this school business the 
more convinced I become that public rela- 
tions is one of our most important functions. 
I fear that we business educators have been 
somewhat lax in this respect. Have we not 
assumed that the popularity of our offering 
among the students should be sufficient to 
bring about public support of our program? 
And have we not also made the mistake of 
confusing public relations with publicity? 

There is a great deal more to public rela- 
tions than occasional articles in the press. 
However, there is nothing very complicated 
or mysterious about a public relations 
program. 

We are told by those who have made an 
intensive study of such things that good 
public relations stems from an _ honest, 
sincere desire to be of service. 

As we look about us we observe someone 
like the neighborhood druggist, for example, 
who has excellent relations with his public 
—better oftentimes than some large corpora- 
tion in the area with its staff of experts, 
and we wonder why. Someone has aptly 
said it is because public relations is “90 per 
cent thinking and doing right and 10 per 
cent talking about it.” 

Now, I think we business teachers and 
administrators might very well emulate our 
friend the neighborhood druggist in respect 
to thinking and doing right, but I believe 
we are going to have to do some talking, 
too — considerable talking. Besides that, 
we should have a plan so that our public 
relations program does not have to be 
haphazard and hit or miss. Our program of 
public relations should be based on sound 
principles that have been tried out through 
experience and found to be successful. 

We can learn a great deal about public 
relations from people in business. Business- 
men have learned that a well-planned public 
relations program is returned manyfold in 
the form of increased public acceptance of 
their products. Indeed, that is the only way 
they can hope for their businesses to grow 
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Let’s Be Public Relations Minded 


An address given at the annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association, which was held in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 









by MRS. WATKINS C. SMITH, HEAD 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 





and expand. They know, too, that once they 
have public acceptance it should not be 
ignored. That is why they continually 
advertise their products. 

Many corporations, realizing the impor- 
tance of keeping all of their stockholders 
informed regarding the status of their in- 
vestments, employ what they call “roving 
ambassadors” who hold stockholders’ meet- 
ings throughout the country. 

In a sense, all of the people are the stock- 
holders in the business education enter- 
prise, and they have the right to be kept 
informed concerning its progress and activi- 
ties. In fact, we can expect that they will 
be informed somehow and it is up to us 
whether they shall be completely and in- 
telligently informed or whether we shall 
permit them to be only partly informed or 
misinformed through hearsay. I say that 
we cannot afford to allow our people to have 
to depend upon rumor for what they learn 
about school problems and issues, because 
if we do, they will be skeptical of our, requests 
for schools. 

Just as in business, we must make con- 
tinuous effort in business education if our 
product prestige is to be maintained. Busi- 
ness stresses both the quality and the 
quantity of its services and usually offers a 
guarantee that performance will be satis- 
factory. Invariably the cost of the product 
is minimized, and service is maximized. 
There is a lesson in that for us school people. 
I am convinced that the progress of business 
education is going to depend in great measure 
upon how much the desire for our educa- 
tional service is increased. I believe that to 
the extent that we are able to show the public 
how well we can serve it, will we receive the 
public’s support for what we want to do. 

Our business education supervisors are in 
the best position to spearhead our public 
relations program. This does not mean, of 
course, that classroom teachers and others 
cannot and should not do their part. The 
supervisors are our “roving ambassadors,” 
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ond they are specifically charged with the re- 
sponsibility of informing our “stockholders.” 

Most supervisors do a splendid job 
developing good public relations, for they 
know that public relations is more than 
mere publicity of school activities, and that 
poor public relations is worse than none at 
all. They recognize this task as one that 
goes far beyond that of giving the public 
only facts about our schools. They expend 
considerable effort in leading the people to 
an understanding of what we are trying to 
accomplish in our schools. They realize 
that business education is just one of the 
facts of education, and they are, therefore, 
interested in all phases of education. 

Business education supervisors explain to 
the people through every media at their 
disposal that we are engaged in a worthy 
undertaking especially well done. They 
point out how our schools, and particularly 
our business education departments, are co- 
operating with the community and with 
business. They bring the taxpayers into 
plans for expansion and attempt to make 
them partners in our projects. 

Our supervisors engage regularly in activi- 
ties that bring school personnel and business 
people together. At other times they are 
busy working with a community group 
determining the needs of the community and 
whether the business education program 
provided is meeting those needs. They 
attend and take active part in conferences, 
such as one held biennially in Virginia on 
“The Public and the Public Schools.” We 
find supervisors conducting office occupa- 
tional surveys to determine job opportuni- 
ties for students in the vocational program. 
They serve on planning committees and help 
compile data for reports on the status and 
trends of secondary school business educa- 
tion over the nation. 

In short, our business education super- 
visors set us a good example in public rela- 
tions. From them we are receiving excellent 
leadership. 

I think it is extremely important that 
every business educator be ever aware of the 
significance of the public relations phase of 
teaching. The teachers should be on the 
alert not only-to use the opportunities that 
present themselves but also to exert them- 
selves in creating other opportunities that 
will help bring about better relations be- 
tween the community and the school. 

Each year, as business education enroll- 
ments increase, our problems become more 
complex; and the need for better public 
relations is increased. Since we must depend 
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on the consent of the public, it is necessary 
that we know the opinions of the public and 
at the same time do everything we can to 
influence the public toward an appreciation 
of business education as one of the essential 
public services. 








Building Character Traits in Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


to the public. The two relationships might 
be considered in terms of the relationship of 
the corporation to the public. We might 
think of the corporation in terms of a foot- 
ball team. The team being the employees 
and the coach being management. The 
coach or management calls the plays or 
sets the policies, and the employees or ball 
players carry them out to the best of their 
ability. 

The premise on which this relationship of 
the corporation to the public rests, is that 
of service to the public. Management, as 
the policy-making force of the corporation, 
is interested not so much in their own 
salaries, but rather in: 


(1) Providing service to its customers and 
the public in terms of quality of 
product and prompt service. 


(2) Maintaining a profit ratio that will 
permit it to remain in business. 


(3) Providing a fair return on their stock- 
holders investments. 


(4) Co-ordinating the efforts of employees 
of the corporation. 


To the extent that the individuals in the 
corporation set the pace in industry and 
society in producing quality products, engag- 
ing in socially acceptable business practices, 
and performing service to the community, 
will they be looked upon as businessmen 
carrying out the ideals of their religious faith, 








Co-operative Office Training 
(Continued from page 11) 


example of work-experience, but a high 
school girl working part-time in the local 
bank under supervision and attending classes 
related to her job activity is co-operative 
work-experience. 


Co-operative office training is not the 
final answer, but it is a step forward in 
meeting the vocational goals of business 
education. 










A Health Unit in General Business 


by JOHN W. ABERLE, DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Should we include a unit on health education in our general 
business course? Mr. Aberle thinks we should and explains 
why. 


Recently the industrial relations director of a 
large west coast oil concern presented the 
company’s board chairman with some figures 
on absenteeism, which were reduced con- 
siderably from the previous quarter. Wait- 
ing for an expected pat on the back he was 
startled out of his complacency by an angry 
exclamation from the board chairman. 

“These figures are still far too high! With 
our expanded health service and safety pro- 
gram operating as efficiently as it does, there 
should be virtually no absenteeism. Our 
employees simply do not have sense enough 
to take care of themselves.” 

The industria] relations man walked out 
of the board room pondering what the board 
chairman had said. During the last few 
years large corporations have managed to 
cut their costs resulting from accidents and 
illness, but they have been unable to deal 
effectively with that nebulous factor termed 
human judgment — in this case judgment 
as it applies to individual rules of good 
health. 

This lack of human judgment as it applies 
to individual rules of good health not only 
set the industrial relations director to cogi- 
tating, but it also acted as a stimulus to my 
own thinking. Either employees are less 
intelligent than we think they are, or they 
simply have never formed habits of good 
health. 

THE APPROACH. I can hear teachers of 
elementary business training exclaiming in 
disgust, ‘General business is really becoming 
a ‘catch all’ if we have to include physiology 
and nutrition in one of the units.”” But the 
health of employees presents a problem that 
both labor and management have attacked 
without too much success. Their lack of 
success at the adult stage implies that while 
their methods may be correct they are 
starting too late. Therefore, health educa- 
tion for employees is another part of basic 
business training that should be passed on 
to the school. The problem can be ap- 
proached with enthusiasm in a lasting and 
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practical way, or it can be just another new 
unit to be forgotten when completed. 

The following techniques for presenting 
the health unit are suggested: (1) Show the 
film entitled “Keeping Fit.” Featuring a 
number of well known motion picture 
players, this film indicates some of ‘the health 
problems faced by individuals in a large 
business organization. (2) Have one of the 
prominent school athletes talk before the 
class about keeping fit for sports. This will 
challenge interest, particularly that of the 
boys. (3) If either of the preceding ap- 
proaches are used, plan to introduce the 
unit near the time scheduled for an im- 
portant local or national athletic event. 

THE UNIT OUTLINE. The health unit in 
general business should correlate information 
received through the school health program 
directly with the business field. Productivity 
of each individual worker in industrial plants 
throughout the country has not kept pace 
with technological advances. Labor unions 
and management agree that foremost among 
the reasons for this anomalous situation are 
undue fatigue and absenteeism caused by 
illness. In the unit outline reference should 
be made to the entire problem of health as 
related to business in general. It is recom- 
mended, however, that the student be 
encouraged to think of health in direct 
relationship with the vocation he intends to 
follow. The discussions of public and 
private health services should be included 
only to show that there is a distinct difference 
between joint and individual responsibility 
for keeping fit. 

STUDENT activities. Most elementary 
business textbooks approach the problem of 
health obliquely with a chapter on the 
personal problems that the young business- 
man or woman will face in the outside world. 
What is needed is a unit that will get to the 
heart of the problem. A good personality, a 
pleasing countenance, and careful grooming 
usually referred to in the personality chapter 
of a textbook are direct expressions of the 
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ghysical condition of the individual. Be- 
cause everyone is interested in himself it is 
fairly easy to personalize the unit — the 
aim, therefore, of the student activities 
should be to bring personal characteristics 
to the attention of each individual as they 
relate to success in his chosen vocation. 

A planned approach that will invite full 
participation on the part of students should 
be initiated by stressing the things that are 
of current importance to the students. At 
the beginning of the unit ask the students to 
recall specific incidents in which the health 
of an individual was the deciding factor in 
determining success or failure in a given field. 

The class may be divided into two sections. 
The school athletic coach may speak to the 
boys, giving a series of anecdotes concerning 
the training of prominent athletes, and a 
successful local businesswoman may be in- 
vited to address the girls on the subject of 
radiant good health as the basis for their 
business careers. Needless to say, the busi- 
ness woman should personify the qualities 
that make for an attractive appearance. 

The class should discuss such questions as, 
“Ts there such a thing as keeping fit for a 
position in business? Does this vary with 
the type of job? What exactly is physical 
fitness?” And finally and most important, 
“What are good health habits and how are 
they formulated?” 

To be taught effectively the health unit 
will probably take more time for prepara- 
tion than any of the other units. First of all 
the health unit is concerned with a highly 
specialized subject; therefore, the school 
nurse or a doctor should be consulted for 
advice on preparing the unit. Secondly, it 
should not be regarded as an isolated unit, 
but instead should be closely related to the 
entire health program of the school. 

Before films on health are shown to the 
class the instructor should pre-view the film 
and formulate specific questions. The film 
entitled “Keeping Fit” was produced during 
the war by the Office of War Information 
and is still available from the United States 
Department of Educational Services film 
library. In this film the manager of an air- 
craft plant appears and explains that absen- 
teeism due to ill health is one of the plant’s 
biggest problems. The film outlines five 
simple rules of health which may be used as 
a basis for student discussion. 

The resourceful instructor will not over- 
look any opportunity to correlate rules of 
good health with the vocational choice of 
the individual. To cover the subject ade- 


quately, all health questions raised by mem- 
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bers of the class should be answered in rela- 
tion to a given job. Every question can be- 
come the basis for emphasizing how good 
health acts as a stimulus not only in terms 
of individual well-being but also in terms of 
success on the job. 

Preaching good habits or simply having 
the class work out assignments will not 
accomplish the desired results. The student 
who joins in a panel discussion on health and 
who also has an opportunity to visit a local 
private or public health agency will feel the 
personal impact of the unit much more 
readily than the student who merely works 
an exercise, turns it in to the teacher, and 
then forgets about it. The primary objec- 
tion of the health unit should be to concen- 
trate the attention of each student upon 
health, its relationship to the things that he 
wants to do now, and its later effect upon 
his life in terms of the vocation he plans to 
follow. 

outcomes. The outcomes of this health 
unit are not difficult for the instructor to 
measure. If the student in his response to 
questions, in his participation in discussion 
groups, and in his written compositions 
reveals an understanding of his individual 
health problem, then the instructor has 
succeeded. If formal testing is desired, 
there is adequate subject matter upon which 
to base the testing program. The important 
outcome of the unit should be in terms of 
improved habits of health as indicated by 
the physical well-being of students while in 
school. 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
AWARD PINS 








Schools that use 2OTH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING, 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by McKinsey and Piper, COL- 
LEGE ACCOUNTING, or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING may obtain gold, silver, and bronze 
pins to use as achievement awards. These are 
available at very reasonable prices. For in- 
formation write for a descriptive circular. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 































RECOMMENDED, FOR A GENERAL BASIC 
COURSE OR FOR THE FIRST PART OF A 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISING SEQUENCE 








NEW 


SIXTH EDITION 
1953 


By Walters and Wingate 


eeieenentadn of Selling 


In recent years FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING has been adopted in almost 
every city and state where there has been an adoption of a basic textbook in 
selling. Now we offer you this thoroughly revised edition based upon a success- 
ful and popular fifth edition. 


The pattern of the fifth edition was so popular that the emphasis in this new 
sixth edition is on refinements and individual improvements in the various 
chapters. All subject matter, illustrations, tables, examples, prices, and prob. 
lems have been brought up to date. New subject matter has been added in 
each chapter and revisions have been made of each chapter. Therefore, you 
get a tried and tested textbook with new refinements. Here is a book that you 
will enjoy teaching and your students will enjoy using. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first general course in 
selling. There is an optional workbook available. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Catholic Typing Tests 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation sponsored monthly typing tests will 
be available again in the 1953-54 scholastic 
year. High schools and colleges from thirty- 
eight states are using these tests at the pres- 


ent time. The price for the coming year 
will remain the same. 

Awards are being offered in the form of 
certificates and pins for the various typing 
speeds. Orders for the school year of 1953-54 
should be sent to: Sister M. Immaculata, 
R.S.M., Chairman, Catholic Typing Tests, 
Mt. Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


DeLong Elected by Office Managers 


James DeLong, supervisor of business 
education for the Evansville, Indiana, Pub- 
lic Schools, was elected president of the local 
chapter of the Nationa] Office Management 
Association. In addition to his duties as 
supervisor of business education, Mr. De- 
Long is director of the public school system’s 
night school activities and was formerly 
instructor at Reitz High School and Evans- 
ville College. 
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Dr. Jansen Honored by New York Teachers 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity honored 
Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 
public schools of New York City, at its 
thirty-sixth annual convention on Saturday, 
May 23, at the Hotel Statler. The theme 
of the convention was “Developing the 
Employable Personality.” 

Dr. Jansen was honored because his in- 
terest in business education has not only 
inspired business teachers within the educa- 
tional system, but has also drawn to the 
schools the co-operation and support of the 
business community. On the occasion of 
his re-election as superintendent of schools, 
the Commercial Education Association pre- 
sented a plaque to Dr. Jansen as an expres- 
sion of warm regard and deep respect. The 
presentation was made by Dr. James R. 
Meehan, president of the Association, dur- 
ing the luncheon program held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel. 

Harold Baron, Lafayette High School, 
was named to succeed Dr. Meehan as presi- 
dent of the Association. The other officers 
elected are: first vice-president, Murray 
Weinman, Central Commercial High School; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Marion Craig, 
Delehanty Institute; secretary, Florence 
McGill, Maxwell ‘Vocational High School; 
member of the executive committee at 
large, Lazarus Braffman, Lane High School. 
Two other members-at-large, Seymour S. 
Leff, Tilden High School, and A. Jack 
Kestenbaum, Christopher Columbus High 
School, are completing three-year terms. 


Kansas Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association wil] be held 
at the Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, on Nov- 
ember 6. The convention will open with a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Business 
Education in a Free Enterprise Economy.” 
Earl G. Nicks, chairman of the Department 
of Business Education, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, will act as moderator. 

In the afternoon Robert Slaughter, vice- 
president, Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York City, 
will speak on the topic, “Education for 
Business in These Times.” The officers of 
the Association are: president, R. J. Dumler, 
St. John’s College, Winfield; vice-president, 
Nora S. Stosz, Wichita High School North, 
Wichita; secretary-treasurer, Ephner 


Bowin, Parsons Junior College, Parsons. 
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Applied Business Law 


Sixth Edition — By Fisk and Pomeroy 


Makes a Good First 
Impression that Improves 


With Use — 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has a powerful appeal to 
students because it deals with topics that are of vital 
interest. Many popular features of the previous edition 
have been retained. The new materials have been 
developed under careful supervision. 


You can teach this book with confidence because it is 
accurate and it is written in a simple, nontechnical 
language. There are no broad generalizations of legal 
principles without qualifications, and in many cases 
there are tables to show the exceptions due to the 
variations in laws in the different states. 


You will like the challenging way in which each lesson 
is presented and the well-organized manner in which 
the principles are introduced, explained, illustrated, 
developed, and applied. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 
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FEATURES 


e Combination of the inductive 
and deductive approach. 


e Does not use generalizations 
with qualifications. 


e Based on immediate student 
interest. 


e Interesting introductory ques- 
tions and illustrative cases. 


e Nontechnical presentation. 


e Pictures and cartoons for il- 
lustrative purposes. 


e Personal, social, consumer, 
and business emphasis. 


e A summary of things to re- 
member in each lesson. 


e A pattern for studying case 
questions. 


e Modern adjudicated cases. 
e An attractive workbook. 
e Objective achievement tests. 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Bernard A. Shilt, Board of Education, 
buffalo, New York, was elected president 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion at.its fifty-sixth annual convention, 
which was held at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City on April 1-4. Mr. Shilt has been 
secretary of the Association for several 
years and has taken an active part in the 
activities of the Association. 

The convention in New York, under the 
direction of Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York 
University, New York City, was well at- 
tended. The keynote speaker at the con- 
vention was Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant 
dean of the School of Education at New York 
University. 


Shilt Elected E.B.T.A. President 





Among the many features of the conven- 
tion were sectional meetings developing the 
theme, “Looking Ahead in Business Educa- 
tion.” The other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur C. Long, Girls High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; secretary, Evelyn 
R. Kulp, Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, Pernin H. Q. Tay- 
lor, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; program di- 
rector, William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The picture below shows the present 
officers and board members of E.B.T.A. 
Arthur C. Long, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, was absent when the picture was 
taken. 











Seated, left to right: board member, Theodore N. LaMonte, Public Schools, New York City; secretary, Evelyn R. 
Kulp, Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; president, Bernard A. Shilt, Board of Education, Buffalo; 
past president, Helen Reynolds, New York University, New York City; treasurer, Pernin H. Q. Taylor, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. 


Standing, left to right: board member, Donald J. Post, Post Junior College, Waterbury, Connecticut; board member, 
A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilmington, Delaware; board member, Helen J. Keily, 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts; board member, Earl F. Rock, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey; 
program director, William M. Polishook, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 
Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering 
such topics as business education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording 


subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 
placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively illustrated. Price $2.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
DALLAS 2 
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Here is a book that is helping 
many hundreds of schools 
to overcome their students’ 
weaknesses in spelling and 
vocabulary. 


‘Leo 








WORD 
STUDIES 


Third Edition ¢ By Walters 





WORD STUDIES is a book that has awakened a new interest in spelling and 


vocabulary building. It is not only popular in business education classes, but 
also in general English classes. 


WORD STUDIES is much more than a speller. It emphasizes correct syllabica- 
tion, pronunciation, dictionary use, word building, vocabulary development, 
abbreviation, and word usage. There is a regular review. Oral and written 
exercises are provided. Considerable emphasis is placed on words that are 
often confused, often mispronounced, and often misspelled. 


An optional workbook and achievement tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 jhe 
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Douglas to Lead U.B.E.A. 


Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the Department 
of Business Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, was elected president 
of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, at the annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C. Dr. Douglas has 
served on the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation for three years and as vice-president 
since 1952. He succeeds Paul S. Lomax of 
New York University, under whose able 
leadership the Association has made much 
progress. 

Theodore Woodward, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, was named vice-president. Dr. 
Woodward is a member of the U.B.E.A.’s 
National Council representing the Southern 
Region. He has served as national member- 
ship chairman for the past two years. 
Dorothy L. Travis, University of North 
Dakota and Central High School, Grand 
Forks, was elected treasurer. Miss Travis 
represents the Mountain-Plains Region. 

National Council members elected by 
mail ballot for three-year terms include: 
Eastern Region—Milton C. Olson, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany; 
Southern Region—J. Frank Dame, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee; Central Region 
—Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; Mountain-Plains Re- 
gion—E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; and Western Region— 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

e 2 = 


Walker and Armstrong Honored 


At the thirty-fifth annua] commencement 
of Armstrong College, Berkeley, California, 
Dr. Charles F. Walker, president of North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon, and Dr. J. Evan Armstrong, 
president of Armstrong College, were 
awarded the honorary Doctor of Laws de- 
gree by Armstrong College. Dr. Armstrong 
is founder of Armstrong College and has 
been president of the college for the past 
thirty-five years. 





Nicks to Lead Mountain-Plains Association 


Earl Nicks, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, was 
elected president of the 


Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Asso- 
ciation at its annual 


conference which was 
held at the Y.M.C.A. 
Conference Grounds, 
Estes Park, Colorado, 
from June 19-21. This 
was the second annual 
conference of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The other officers 
elected were: vice- 
president, Vernon Payne, North Texas 
State College, Denton; secretary, Hulda 
Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million; treasurer, Robert Hitch, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie. 

The 1954 meeting will be held at the 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on June 
17, 18, and 19. 








Earl Nicks 


D.P.E. Installs New Chapter at U.S.C. 


On March 28 the twenty-third chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
by Dr. J. Marshal) Hanna, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, national president of 
the fraternity. Thirty-nine men and women 
from California, Nevada, and Utah were 
initiated as charter members of Psi chapter 
in impressive ceremonies held at the Chap- 
man Park Hotel in Los Angeles. Dr. Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of business education 
in the Division of Extension and Higher 
Education of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
was elected president of the chapter. Other 
officers elected were: vice-president, Philip 
Ashworth, supervisor of San Diego Schools; 
secretary, Mrs. Ina Ree Haas, counselor 
of Pasadena City Schools. 

Dr. Albert C. Fries, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, is the 
sponsor of the chapter at U.S.C. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 
This 16-page booklet, which is available. free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, 
Bibliography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 
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When newer and better methods are developed, 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING will include them. The new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, combines the best of the old methods with the best of the new 
methods. Old methods were dropped only when newer methods proved 
to get better results in the actual classroom. 


When you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, you 
may do so with the full knowledge that everything in the book has been used 
and is being used successfully in the classroom to get better results. 


You will like many of the new features including the new skill pattern that 
involves exploration and reaching out, skill building and consolidation of 
techniques, and the development of accurate control of the newly acquired 
skill. This skill pattern is essentially a cycle that involves reaching out, 
consolidating, and applying. 


A great new feature of this book is the emphasis on production typing with 
new types of material and new techniques that teach the student how to 
organize his work, handle problems efficiently, and turn out various types 
of related work on a satisfactory production basis. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is easier and simpler to use. You will 
be just as enthusiastic about this book as the teacher who recently wrote us, 
“It’s ‘tops’. Several things have been included that I have always wanted in a 
typing textbook. The students get along faster and easier.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO 
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Wright Elected by California Teachers 


Dr. Milburn D. 
Wright, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, was elected presi- 
dent of the California 
Business Education 
Association at its annual 
convention that was held 
in Long Beach from 
March 29 to 31. The 
other officers’ elected 
were: vice-president, 
Dr. E. Dana Gibson, 
San Diego State College, 
San Diego; “ae 

Eleanor Jensen, ak- 
Dr. M.D. Wright jond Technical High 
School, Oakland; treasurer, Howbert Bon- 
nett, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs. Maribe] Pyle of San Mateo High 
School will be editor of the C.B.E.A. Bulletin 
for another year and John Ernest, Los 
Angeles City College, is the new C.B.E.A.- 
U.B.E.A. membership director. 

The next convention of the Association 
will be held in Sacramento on April 11-13, 
1954. 














South Carolina Meeting 


The fifth annual fall convention of the 
South Carolina Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in Johnson Hall on the 
campus of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, on 
Saturday, October 31. Mrs. Sara K. Zeagler, 
president of the Association, will preside. 

The executive board of the South Caro- 
lina Business Education Association has 
secured Dr. Theodore Woodward, head of 
the Department of Business Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, as guest speaker. Dr. 
Woodward will speak on the topic, “‘Build- 
ing for Tomorrow Through Professional 
Growth.” 

The slogan adopted by the Association 
for the school year 1953-54 is: “One Hun- 
dred More in Fifty-Four.” 


ia e . 
Dr. Fries Is T.V. Moderator 

During the month of August the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
sponsored a series of television programs con- 
sisting of panel discussions with faculty 
members participating. On the first Sunday 
program Dr. Albert C. Fries, professor of 
office administration and business education, 
served as the moderator. 
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75 drilis and 75 tests 


c Skill Builder 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER includes a thorough re- 
view of the fundamentals of arithmetic. There are 
seventy-five exercises with corresponding tests. The 
exercises and tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, installment buying, 
invoices, payrolls, taxes, discounts, and a wide range of other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the fundamentals, then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. A final examination is included. 


An easy method of scoring is provided. Grading is based on improvement scores. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 
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Appointments at Denton 





Vernon V. Payne, who 
recently received his 
Doctor’s degree from 
New York University, 
has been appointed head 
of the Department of 
Business Education in 
the School of Business 
Administration at North 
Texas State College, 
Denton. He _ succeeds 
L. M. Collins, who has 
accepted a position with 
International Business 
Machines Company. 


Dr. Payne has been 
connected with the De- 
partment of Business Administration at 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, since 1940, serving as head of that 
department for the past several years. 
Prior to going to Las Vegas, Dr. Payne 
taught in the field of business at Ovid, 
Colorado, and Ogallala, Nebraska. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree from Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Kearney, and his 
Master’s degree from Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley. 


Dr. Payne has been active in professional 
organizations, having served as national 
treasurer of Pi Omega Pi in 1951 and 1952 
and treasurer of the Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Association in 1952-53. He 
is vice-president and program director of 
the Mountain-Plains Association for the 
1953-54 term. He has directed the Annual 
Southwest Conferences on Business Educa- 
tion at New Mexico Highlands University, 
was for five years editor of the New Mezico 
Business Educator, and has written a number 
of articles for professional periodicals. 


Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, professor of busi- 
ness administration at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, has joined the staff 
of the Department of Business Education 
in the School of Business Administration 
at North Texas State College, Denton. 


Dr. Anderson holds the Bachelor’s degree 
from Grove City College in Pennsylvania 
and the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Her 
teaching experience includes a year in the 
high school at Seneca, Pennsylvania, a year 
with the Naval Training School at Indiana 
University, a teaching assistantship at that 
university, and seven years at Texas Christ- 
ian University. 











Vernon V. Payne 
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Dr. Anderson’s articles have appeared in 
many of the outstanding publications in 
the field of business education. She is a 
member of the United Business Education 
Association, the National Business Teachers 
Association, the Texas State Teachers 
Association, and is on the State Board of 
the American Association of University 
Women. As a member of the Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries Institute, she is res- 
sponsible for preparing the 1953 C.PS. 
examination. She is chairman of the Delta 
Pi Epsilon national committee for the 
selection of bibliography of outstanding 
articles in business education for 1953. 


Adjustable Typewriter Table 


As a service to the readers of THE 
BALANCE SHEET, we Cal] attention to a new 
all-metal typewriter table with a sound- 
deadened top. Four adjustable legs permit 
the table to be adjusted to any desired height 
simply by turning the crank underneath the 
top. The crank operates a chain connected 
to the sprockets on each of the four legs, 
which rise or lower simultaneously. Each 
individual leg is also adjustable to fit an un- 
even floor. With each table there is a recep- 
tacle for books that may be hung on either 
side of thetable. The table is manufactured 
and distributed by Interstate Engineering 
Corporation, 2250 East Imperial Highway, 
El Segundo, California 
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Audesirk Elected by N. J. Teachers 


Emma M. Audesirk, 
chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education De- 
partment, North  Ar- 
lington High School, 
North Arlington, was 
elected president of the 
New Jersey Business 
Education Association 
at the spring meeting 
held on the campus of 
Rutgers University, 
New’ Brunswick, on 
Saturday, May 2. Gil- 
bert Kahn, chairman 
of the Business Educa- 
tion Department, East 
Side High School, Newark, presided. 


Dr. Dwayne Orton, director of education, 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City, was the principal 
speaker. He spoke on the topic “The In- 
terdependence of Business and Education.” 


The other newly elected officers of the 
Association are: vice-president, Dr. Eliza- 
beth T. Van Derveer, Montclair State 
Teachers College; secretary, Corrine Thomp- 
son, Roselle Park High School; treasurer, 
Richard Borger, Princeton High School. 
The following were named to the executive 
board: past president, Gilbert Kahn; W. C. 
Compher, chairman, Business Education 
Department, New Brunswick High School; 
Guy M. Eckler, chairman, Business Educa- 
tion Department, Phillipsburg High School; 
and Alvin Weitz, chairman, Business Educa- 
tion Department, Bayonne High School. 





E. M. Audesirk 


Tennessee Teachers Meet 


The Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual luncheon meeting at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, on 
March 27, with Hollie Sharpe, Northeast 
Louisiana State College, Monroe, presiding. 
Dr. Elvin Eyster, School of Business, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, delivered 
an address on “Good Teaching—Your 
Challenge.” 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 


president, Cliffie Spilman, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville; first vice-presi- 
dent, Paulyne Lamb, West End High School, 
Nashville; second vice-president, Mrs. G. 
P. Roberston, Central High School, Jackson; 
secretary-treasurer, Zollie Sircy, Isaac 
Litton High School, Nashville. 


Eastern New York Meeting 


On October 16, the Eastern Zone business 
teachers of New York State will hold their 
annual meeting at New York State College 
for Teachers in Albany. Gladys Bahr of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, will 
present a demonstration lesson in basic 
business. The program will also feature 
panel discussions on “New Concepts in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping” and ‘Work 
Experience As a Vital Part of Preparation 
for Store or Office.” Several leading textbook 
authors and state department officials will 
join with classroom teachers in leading these 
discussions. Dr. Ruth B. Woolschlager, 
supervisor of student teaching, New York 
State College for Teachers, is chairman of 
the program with James Cafaro of Queens- 
bury High School, Glens Falls, assisting 
with the arrangements. 

Other features of the conference will be a 
luncheon, book exhibits, and consultation 
opportunities for beginning business teach- 
ers. An invitation to attend this conference 
is extended to everyone interested in busi- 


ness education. 
J oe 


Farmer Named Head 


Ray Farmer has been 
appointed head of the 
Department of Busi- 
ness Administration at 
New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 
He will succeed Vernon 
Payne, who has _ ac- 
cepted a _ position as 
head of the Department 
of Business Education 
at North Texas State 
College. 

Mr. Farmer received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University 
of Montana, Missoula, 
and his Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
He joined the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration at Highlands University in 
1947. Before accepting his present position 
he was dean of student affairs at Highlands 
University. 

Mr. Farmer has been active in local and 
state professional organizations. He has 
been a sponsor of the Highlands University 
chapter of the Future Business Leaders of 
America and also state sponsor of F.B.L.A. 
in 1952 and 1953. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Alpha Kappa Psi. 





Ray Farmer 
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Blackstone Awarded Doctorate 


Bruce I. Blackstone, 
acting head and asso- 
ciate professor of busi- 
ness education and secre- 
tarial studies, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, 
was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Education 
by the University of 
Southern California, 
Los Angeles, on June 
13. The title of his dis- 
sertation was “The 
Status of Business Edu- 
cation in the Public 
Secondary Schools of 
the State of Idaho.” 
Dr. Blackstone received his Master’s and 
Bachelor’s degrees from the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Blackstone has been active in pro- 
fessional organizations in the field of busi- 
ness education and has written several 
articles for business education publications. 
Before going to the University of Idaho in 
1951, Dr. Blackstone had taught at the 
University of Washington, Seattle; Long 
Beach City College, Long Beach, California; 
the Armed Forces Institute College in 
Manila, Phillippine Islands; and the Signal 
Corps Training School during his tour of 
duty as a warrant officer in World War II. 
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Bruce Blackstone 


One-Handed Girl Wins Shorthand Award 


Miss Janice M. Butler is one of three 
Berkshire Business College (Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts) students who was awarded a 
Gregg gold medal for having attained a 
shorthand speed of 140 words a minute. 
Miss Butler was born without her right hand. 
She takes shorthand at 140 words a minute 
and types at 50 words a minute with her 
left hand only, using her right arm for lever- 
age while writing and for pushing down the 
shift key. 

Miss Butler was first taught how to type 
at Chester High School, Chester, Massa- 
chusetts. She continued her typewriting 
training at Berkshire Business College and 
increased her speed 30 words a minute under 
the guidance of Mrs. Walter A. Manns, 
head of the typing department of Berkshire 
Business College. 

Miss Butler is already enrolled in the 160 
speed shorthand class and is described by 
Dr. Reuben M. Weisgarber, principal of the 
school, as “an outstanding person.” 
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New Jersey Workshop 


The tenth annual business education work- 
shop, sponsored by the New Jersey Business 
Education Association and the Business 
Education Department of the State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, was held on 
May 26 at the Teachers College. 


The program included a_ bookkeeping 
demonstration lesson by Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, head of the Business Education 
Department at Paterson State Teachers 
College; a shorthand demonstration lesson 
by Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; an electric typing demonstration 
lesson by Opal H. De Lancey of the Paterson 
staff; and a demonstration of the Steno- 
graph machine by Gilbert Kahn, head of the 
Business Department, East Side High 
School, Newark. Emma M. Audesirk, head 
of the Business Department at North 
Arlington High School and N.J.B.E.A. 
president, presented the speakers. 


A tea and reception was held prior to the 
demonstrations and everyone enjoyed a 
picnic supper at the close of the program. 
Throughout the afternoon, there were ex- 
hibits of textbooks and office equipment. 


S. P. Randall 


S. P. Randall, president and owner, 
Badger Green Bay Business College, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, passed away on March 15. 
In his early years, Mr. Randall was a phar- 
macist and pharmaceutical salesman, but 
later became interested in the business edu- 
cation field and worked for a number of years 
in the Midwest, starting and organizing 
private business schools for a business 
college chain. In 1917 he associated himself 
with the Green Bay Business College. In 
1924 he purchased a rival school in the city 
and in 1934 incorporated the two schools 
into a single college. 


Florida Conference 


The Florida Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its second annual fall work 
conference on October 2 and $3 at the Fort 
Gatlin Hotel in Orlando. Mrs. Madeline 
Strony, Gregg Publishing Company, will 
act as consultant. The conference will 
emphasize secretarial practice and office 
practice and facilities for business education 
classrooms in new buildings. 





Important Changes at Florida State U. 


Dr. J. Frank Dame, who has served as 
dean of the Florida State University School 
of Business, Tallahassee, since September, 
1950, has requested his release from his 
administrative duties so that he can devote 
full time as head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of Florida State University. 
Charles Rovetta, assistant dean of the School 
of Business of the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed to succeed Dr. Dame as 
dean of the Florida State University School 
of Business. 


Dr. Dame received his Bachelor’s degree 
from New York University and his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees from Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. Since 1948, Dr. Dame 
has been professor of commerce and director 
of business education of Florida State Uni- 
versity. Before going to Tallahassee, Dr. 
Dame was educational director of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association in 
Philadelphia. He also directed graduate 
work in business education at Temple Uni- 
versity and served for three years as super- 
visor of business education for the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. Dr. 
Dame is author of several books in business 
education and has written a number of arti- 
cles for professional periodicals. He is a 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary educa- 
tional fraternity, and is former president of 
the Consumer Education Association of 
Pennsylvania. 

. e . 


P. Myers Heiges Retires 


P. Myers Heiges, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Department, Central Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, retired in June, 1953. 


Mr. Heiges is a graduate of Shippensburg 
State Normal School, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; and 
New York University School of Commerce. 
After graduating from Shippensburg State 
Normal he taught academic work in the 
Shippensburg High School. He taught busi- 
ness subjects in the Haddonfield High 
School, Haddonfield, New Jersey, and the 
East Orange High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey, before going to Central Com- 
mercial and Technical High School in New 
York. He has taught in Central Commercial 
and Technical School for thirty-eight years 
and has been chairman of the Business De- 
partment for the last fifteen years. 


In addition to his duties as chairman of 
the Business Department, Mr. Heiges taught 
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methods in business education in the New 
York University School of Commerce and 
economic geography in the Newark State 
Teachers College. He assisted in preparing 
the first courses in Methods in Business 
Education in the New York University 
School of Commerce from 1914-1916. In 
1916 Mr. Heiges offered the first courses 
in Methods of teaching Business Arithmetic 
and Methods of Teaching Economic Geo- 
graphy at New York University. 

Mr. Heiges was treasurer of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association for five years 
and the first business manager of the Amer- 
ican Business Education magazine. He is 
also a member of Beta Gamma Sigma and 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Mr. Heiges will still teach part time at 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Weingarten Completes Doctorate 


Kurt P. Weingarten 
was awarded the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree 
by the University of 
Southern California 
in June. The study made 
by Dr. Weingarten was 
entitled, “The Measure- 
ment of Interests in 
Nonprofessional Voca- 
tions by Means of a 
Pictorial Inventory.” 
Dr. D. Welty Lefever 
was major adviser and 
chairman of the doc- 
toral committee. 

Dr. Weingarten re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree at San Diego 
State College, and his Master’s degree at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
He is a counselor in the Gonzales Union 
High School, Gonzales, California. He has 
also taught in San Diego and was self-em- 
ployed as a public accountant in Los Angeles. 


Dr. Weingarten 





Stenographer’s Reference Manual 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Maryland Spring Meeting 


The thirty-fifth annual spring meeting 
of the Maryland Vocational Association was 
held on Saturday, April 18, at Milford Mill 
Junior-Senior High School in Baltimore 
County. “Modern Trends Meet New Chal- 
lenges” was the theme of the sectional meet- 
ing for teachers of business and distributive 
education subjects. Mrs. Helen T. Hearn, 
co-ordinator of the Baltimore City Work- 
Study Program, presided, and Mrs. Freda 
Bowers, Allegany High School, Cumberland, 
served as recorder. 

The speakers and their topics were as fol- 
lows: Allen Mainen, Patterson Park High 
School, Baltimore—Business Arithmetic, 
Mrs. Jeanne Kuller, Eastern High School; 
Baltimore—Distributive Education; and 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Miller, Franklin High 
School, Reisterstown — Future Business 
Leaders of America. Thomas M. Greene, 
supervisor of business education, Baltimore 
County, was the adviser for the meeting. 


eee RI ee 
Mae E. LaMotte 


Mae E. LaMotte, who for many years 
taught typing at the John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and for the past five years 
at Bryant & Stratton College in Chicago, 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage and passed 
away on June 4 at her home in Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Miss LaMotte was keenly interested in 
developing outstanding typists, having 
trained many who took part and made very 
fine records in state and international typing 
contests. 

Stella Pajunas, former world’s champion 
typist, and her sister, Mary, who typed 
almost equally as fast as her famous sister, 
both received their initial typing instruction 
and inspiration from Miss LaMotte while 
students at John Hay High School. 


Connecticut Elects New Officers 


At the annual convention of the Connecti- 
cut Business Educators Association, held 
at the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, on Saturday, May 16, the 
following officers were elected for the school 
year 1953-54: president, Lewis D. Boynton, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain; vice-president, Michael O’Leary, 
Buckley High School, Hartford; secretary, 
Olga Sipolin, New Britain High School; 
treasurer, Margaret Hart, Rockville High 
School. 
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Weeks Named Supervisor 


The appointment of 
Edwin E. Weeks, Jr., 
as head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Edu- 
cation of the Syracuse 
Public Schools has been 
announced by David 
Patton, superintendent 
of schools. 


The Business Educa- 
tion Department, a 
newly created one, will 
attempt to integrate and 
articulate the instruc- 
tional program in the 
city schools with re- 
sultant benefits to the 
instructional staff, students, and to local 
business and industry. 


Mr. Weeks taught at Fayetteville High 
School, Fayetteville, New York, and prior 
to that was an instructor at the School of 
Education, Syracuse University. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree and his Master’s 
degree from Syracuse University, where 
he is at present completing a dissertation 
for his doctorate. 


Among the many professional organiza- 
tions of which Mr. Weeks is a member are 
Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, the New York State 
Teachers Association, and the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association. 


Dr. Geigle Is Administrative Assistant 


Effective with the school year 1953-54, 
Dr. Francis R. Geigle of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, will serve 
as administrative assistant to the president. 
He will retain his title as head of the De- 
partment of Business Education. 


Two new members have been added to the 
faculty: Dr. John L. Pineault, Jr., formerly 
of Mankato State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota; and Mr. Russell Sickle- 
bower, who has been a graduate assistant 
and instructor at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Dr. Pineault obtained his doctorate from 
Columbia University. The title of his study 
was “Criteria for Certification of Business 
Teachers.” Mr. Sicklebower is completing 
his doctorate at the University of Denver. 
The title of his study is “The Status of 
Business Education in the Public Secondary 
Schools of Colorado.” 





E. E. Weeks, Jr. 
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Guthrie Completes Doctorate 
Mearl R. Guthrie, 


University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was awarded the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree by 
the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 
The title of his study 
was “The Measurement 
of Personal Factors 
Related to the Success 
of Office Workers.” 

Dr. Guthrie received 
his  Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree from 
Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, In- 
diana. He was an instructor in business 
education at Ball State Teachers College 
and a teaching assistant at the University 
of Minnesota before going to the University 
of Cincinnati. Dr. Guthrie has been active 
in local, state, and national professional 
organizations. He is president of Delta 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and is Ohio 
Membership Chairman of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association. 


Dr. M. Guthrie 


Alabama Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Alabama Education Association held a 
Juncheon meeting on March 27. The lunch- 
eon speaker was Dr. Theodore Woodward, 
head of Department of Business Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. He spoke on “Some 
Issues Facing Business Education.” 


Newly elected officers for a term of two 
years are: president, Mary George Lamar, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
vice-president, Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, State 
Teachers College, Florence; secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret Shell, Ramsey High School, 
Birmingham. 

* 2 © 


St. Louis Area Elects New Officers 


Brother James McCaffrey, S.M., Chami- 
nade College, was elected president of the 
St. Louis Area Business Educators Asso- 
ciation for the school year 1953-54. The 
other newly elected officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret Elam, Board of Education; 
secretary, Mrs. Edith Cameron, Rubicam 
School; treasurer, Ulysses S. Donaldson, 
Sumner High School. 


We Have Lost a Great Leader in Business Education 


Hubert A. Hagar 


On Tuesday, August 25, Mr. Hubert 
A. Hagar passed away at his home in 
New Rochelle, New York. 

Mr. Hager was well known and loved 
by thousands of business teachers 
throughout the United States. During 
his long span of service as a business 
teacher and a publisher he has exercised 
a great constructive influence on business 
education. 

Mr. Hager taught in the schools of the 
Midwest before associating himself with 
John R. Gregg of the Gregg Publishing 
Company. He taught in Gregg College 
and managed the Chicago Gregg office. 
He stood side by side with Mr. Gregg in 
the development and expansion of the 
Gregg Publishing Company and became 
vice-president and later general manager 
of that company. 

When the Gregg Publishing Company 
was sold to McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Mr. Hagar stayed with the new 


organization, serving as vice-president 
of the Gregg Division. 

Mr. Hagar was author of several text- 
books during his life. He traveled ex- 
tensively and spoke on many professional 
programs. He will be personally and pro- 
fessionally missed by a great many 
people, but he has left a lasting mark on 
the profession. 

Hubert Hagar also was a constructive 
influence within the publishing industry. 
He always stood for those principles 
which were honorable and constructive. 
He was one of the early members of 
the American Textbook Publishers’ In- 
stitute and served on the Board of Di- 
rectors and various committees of that 
group. 

His professional activities were many. 
He was a member of numerous profession- 
al organizations and served as amember 
of the Board of Trustees of Bryant Col- 
lege, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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International Artyping Contest 


A total of 954 entries from 102 schools in 
the United States, Canada, and British 
Guiana participated in the fifteenth annual 
International Typewriter Art Contest. A 
portable typewriter was won as first prize 
by Lorraine Cote, Presentation of Mary 
Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire. Her 
teacher was Sister Francis de Laval. This 
school also won the bronze and walnut 
plaque for having the best group of entries. 

Medals were awarded to the following: 
Buck Adams, High School, Cache, Okla- 
homa (Mrs. T. Smart); Darlene Baker, 
High School, Heppner, Oregon (Mrs. Joyce 
Wilkinson); Rosaire J. Belanger, Burling- 
ton, Iowa; Raymond Bissonnette, St. Joseph 
High School, Grosvenordale, Connecticut 
‘(SmS. Leo); Clarence Cuts the Rope, Mis- 
sion High School, Hays, Montana (Sister 
M. Clare, O.S.F.); Blanche Cote, Convent 
of the Sisters of Charity, Levis, Quebec, 
Canada (Sr. Mary-of-Joy); Clarence Dup- 
rey, Saint Anne Academy, Swanton, Ver- 
mont; Octa Ann Gray, High School, Carlyle, 
Illinois (Miss Wilma Dieckmann); David 
Hartman, High School, Carlyle, Illinois 
(Miss Wilma Dieckmann); Edith Johnson, 
Capitol Avenue High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana (Mrs. S. E. Chase Jones) ; Juliette 
M. Lajoie, Our Lady of the Mountains 
Academy, Gorham, New Hampshire (Sr. 
M. Marcelle Therese); Therese Larose, 
Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, 
New Hampshire (Sr. Francis de Laval); 
Wayne Mills, Union High School, Roose- 
velt, Utah (Miss Marion L. Harrison); 
Richard Moncriffe, Capitol Avenue High 
School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (Mrs. S.E. 
Chase Jones); Joan Nolte, High School, 
Carlyle, Illinois (Miss Wilma Dieckmann); 
Sally Palmer, High School, Heppner, Ore- 
gon (Mrs. J. Wilkinson); Doris Thibault, 
Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, 
New Hampshire (Sr. Francis de Laval); 
Marie Vandale, Presentation of Mary Aca- 
demy, Hudson, New Hampshire (Sr. Francis 
de Lavel); Lois Wilson, Elon College High 
School, Elon College, North Carolina (Mrs. 
M. Francis Longest); Robert Young, South 
Junior High School, Boise, Idaho (Mrs. 
Guy). 





Leith Elected O.B.T.A. President 


Dr. Harold Leith, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected president 
of the Ohio Business Teachers Association 
which held its annual convention at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati on 
April 24 and 25. More than three hundred 
teachers attended this convention. 

The other newly elected officers are: vice- 
president, Mrs. Mabel Collins, Central 
High School, Columbus; secretary-treas- 
urer, John C. Frakes, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Cleveland; membership 
chairman, John Kuechenmeister, Western 
Hills High School, Cincinnati. 


eee i |e 
Evered E. Kent 


Evered E. Kent, prominent for many years 
in Auburn, New York, as owner and director 
of the Auburn Business School, died in May 
at the age of eighty. Mr. Kent was born at 
Dixon. Illinois, and was graduated from the 
Northern Illinois Normal School of that 
city. He later taught at that institution be- 
fore accepting a position with the Holbrook 
Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. From Leb- 
anon he went to Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, where he remained for five 
years. He also taught in the High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Kent bought the Auburn Business School 
in 1913 and was principal of the school 
until July, 1948, when he retired to be suc- 
ceeded by his son, Wilbur T. Kent, as 
director. 


Harry Hatcher Retires 
Harry H. Hatcher of the Public Schools of 
Mishawaka, Indiana, is retiring because of ill 
health after twenty-six years of service. He 
is a veteran of World War I and taught in 
various schools in Indiana. He has also had 
wide experience in business and banking. 
While serving the Mishawaka schools for 
twenty-six years, he was a business teacher, 
coach, head of the Business Education De- 
partment, assistant principal, and controller. 
He was a very successful bookkeeping 
teacher, many of his teams having won state 
championships in state commercial contests. 





Vacancies,” 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 








HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory.” 
“Writing the Letter of Application,” and “The Interview.” 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


ting 
Price, 72 cents. 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Altman Completes Doctorate _ 


Samuel P. G. Altman, 
Julia Richman High 
School, New York 
City, was awarded the 
Doctor of Education de- 
gree in the field of busi- 
ness education by New 
York University. The 
title of his dissertation 
was “Achievement in 
Shorthand Learning.” 
The study dealt with 
an experiment in meth- 
odology and the rela- 
tionships of certain 
factors with shorthand 
achievement. 

Dr. Altman received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from City College of New York and his 
Master’s degree from New York University. 
In addition to his teaching duties at Julia 
Richman High School, Dr. Altman is a part- 
time instructor in education at New York 
University. He is president of the Pitman 
Commercial Teachers Association and is in 
charge of the publicity for the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. Dr. Altman has con- 
tributed articles to various professional 
publications and is a member of the Re- 
search Committee of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education. 








Dr. S. Altman 


Emmett A. Cain 


Emmett A. Cain, vice-president and man- 
ager, West Virginia Business College, Blue- 
field, West Virginia, died of a heart attack 
Wednesday, May 13. Mr. Cain was promi- 
nently identified with the Masonic Lodge 
and with veterans’ organizations, having 
served in France in World War I. In the 
early thirties he was one of the leaders in 
organizing baseball in Bluefield, and Cain 
Field was named for him. He played pro- 
fessional baseball in the Texas League and 
the Southeastern Association and through- 
out Ohio. In recent years he had been active 
in junior baseball with the American Le- 
gion. 

A brother, L. W. Cain, is associated with 
the school in Bluefield and another brother, 
T. B. Cain, is the president of West Virginia 
Business College, Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia. 
RIO TN AERIS 
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Theta Alpha Delta Activities 


Theta Alpha Delta of Los Angeles, 
California, was organized in 1940 to create 
a friendly relationship among the women 
business teachers of the Los Angeles city 
high schools and junior colleges. The group 
is actively interested in outstanding uni- 
versity women students of business educa- 
tion, awarding and encouraging them in their 
careers as teachers in the business field. 

This Los Angeles group called themselves 
the Alpha chapter and in 1943 organized 
a Beta Chapter to include the business 
teachers of the San Fransicso Bay area. 
Three years ago the Gamma chapter was 
organized for business teachers of southern 
California, districts around Los Angeles, 
and the officers were installed by the Alpha — 
chapter. 

Last May, after having organized three 
chapters, Alpha chapter members decided 
to nationalize the organization. Dr. Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of business education 
in the Division of Extension and Higher 
Education, was elected the first national 
president. 

On June 5, 1953, a triple installation of 
officers and new members was held at a 
combined meeting of the two southern 
California chapters at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. The 1953-54 officers are: 
National officers—Dr. Jessie Graham (Alpha 
chapter) ; vice-president, Marie Curtis (Beta 
chapter); secretary, Dr. Jessie Gustafson 
(Gamma chapter); national organizer, Mrs. 
Grace Simar (Alpha chapter); Alpha chapter 
officers—president, Mildred Lee, Alhambra 
High School; vice-president, Glenna Wright, 
Garfield High School; secretary, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Van Kirk, Fremont High School; 
treasurer, Lydia Packwood, Banning High 
School; historian, Mrs. Virginia O’Neill, 
Metropolitan Junior High School; Gamma 
chapter—president, Mrs. Minnie Jane Lynch, 
Citrus Junior College; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ina-Ree Haas, Pasadena City College: 
secretary, Frances Daugherty, Pasadena 
City College; treasurer, Eva Tibbetts, 
Long Beach City College; historian, Hen- 
rietta Martin, El] Camino Junior College. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of 
THE BALANCE SHEET the dates and places 
of meetings of business teachers’ meetings 
for the convention calendar that will be 
published in the February issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 
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Why NOMA Wants to 
Help You 


An office is PEOPLE. 
Desks, chairs, machines, files 
are but mechanical assists. 
Since an office is people and, conversely, 
people are the office, the business educator 
requires the wholehearted assistance of 
management as it prepares students for 
office employment. The National Office 
Management Association has attempted 
for more than thirty years to provide this 
assistance to business educators. NOMA 
takes this means of once again reminding 
you—the business educator—of its willing- 
ness to co-operate. 
There are many things that NOMA mem- 
bers can do to help schools. NOMA can: 


(1) Provide opportunities for educators 
to obtain appropriate business ex- 
perience through office visits and sum- 
mer employment. 

Provide opportunities for business 
students to visit offices, become ac- 
quainted with the personnel there, 
and see for themselves how an office 
functions. 


Promote the formation of school ad- 
visory committees aimed at the im- 
provement of business education 
through friendly co-operation. 
Provide students with information 
about what business expects of them. 
Help establish National Business En- 
trance Tests Centers and encourage 
the acceptance of a standard practice 
of awarding National Business En- 
trance Tests Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency together with high school 
diplomas. 

Encourage members to make surplus 
office equipment available to schools 
for instructional purposes. 

(7) Hold NOMA institutes in co-operation 
with co-sponsoring colleges and uni- 
versities. 

(8) Undertake educational surveys in co- 
operation with educators and sum- 
marize the surveys in report form. 

(9) Provide opportunities for business 
educators to attend NOMA meetings. 

If NOMA can help YOU in your work, let 

it know. Get in touch with the chairman of 
your local Chapter Educational Committee 
or write to the National Headquarters at 
182 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. 


(2) 
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Callan Completes Doctorate 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education was award- 
ed to John H. Callan by 
Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, dur- 
ing the commencement 
on June 2. The title of 
his study was “The Util- 
ization of Community 
Resources in Business 
Education.” 

Dr. Callan received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from New Jersey State 
Teachers College, 
Trenton, and his Mas- 
ter’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Since 1950, Dr. Callan has been a member of 
the faculty of West Liberty State College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia, where he is 
head of the Department of Business. 


Before going to West Liberty, Dr. Callan 
worked as an administrative assistant in the 
State Department of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey. He served four years in the 
Marine Corps during World War II and is 
now a captain in the Reserves. 


Dr. Callan is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations, including Delta 
Pi Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta 
Pi, United Business Education Association, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, and West 
Virginia Education Association. 








John H. Callan 


Virginia Annual Meeting 


The Virginia Business Education Asso- 
ciation meeting will be held in Richmond, 
Virginia, on Friday, October 30, with Louise 
Moses, Granby High School, Norfolk, presi- 
dent of the Association, presiding. 


The meeting will open at 9:00 a.m. with a 
Coffee Hour and registration, and the general 
session will begin at 10:00 a.m. Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will speak 
on the topic, “Is Business Education Meas- 
uring Up to Its Responsibility?” 

Luncheon will be served to the group at 
12:00 noon with special entertainment and 
features. 


The board of directors meeting will be 
held on Thursday, October 29, at 7:30 p.m. 
The place of the meeting will be announced 
at a later date. 
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Wilson Appointed Director 


The appointment of Dr. Kenneth Wilson 
as director of the Division of Business and 
head of the Department of General Business 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
effective July 1, was announced by the State 
Board of Agriculture, governing body of the 
college. Dr. Wilson has been director of the 
college’s unique Curriculum in Food Dis- 
tribution since 1950. 


The Division of Business is a part of the 
School of Business and Public Service and 
was created from the former Department of 
Business Administration on July 1, 1950. 
Included in the division are the Department 
of Accounting, Department of General 
Business, Department of Business Educa- 
tion and Secretarial Studies, the Bureau of 
Business Research, and the Curriculum in 
Food Distribution. 

Dr. Wilson joined the Michigan State 
College faculty in September, 1948, as 
associate professor of business administra- 
tion. He received his Bachelor’s, Master’s, 
and Doctor’s degrees from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Before going to Michigan 
State College, Dr. Wilson was a member of 
the faculty of Iowa State College, 1945-47, 
and the University of Iowa, 1947-48. 


Dr. Wilson is a member of a number of 


professional and honorary business organiza- 
tions and is a member of the board of direc- 
tors for 1952-53 of the Michigan chapter of 
the American Marketing Association. 


Catholic Association Elects New Officers 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
was held at the Columbus Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on April 8. The national 


president, Brother Philip, O.S.F., presided. 


The new national officers elected at the 
meeting are: vice-president (re-elected), 
Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; public relations director, Brother J. 
Alfred, F.S.C., Christian Brothers High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; national secre- 
tary, Sister M. Athanasia, C.S.J., Regis 
College, Weston, Massachusetts. 

The other officers of the Association are: 
treasurer, Sister- M. Immaculata, R.S.M., 
Mt. Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; editor of C.B.E.A. Review, Rev. 
Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas; historian, Sister 
Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Northeastern Ohio Meeting 


The business education teachers of north- 
eastern Ohio will hold a luncheon meeting 
in the Embassy Room of the Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, on Friday, October 30. This 
meeting will be held in conjunction with the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association 
meeting. Laddie Fedor, High School, 
Struthers, is chairman of the luncheon 
meeting. 

Robert Slaughter, vice-president of Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, will speak on ‘‘Ret- 
rospect and Prospect in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

Reservations for the luncheon meeting 
should be made with Miss Myrtle Cratty, 
Charles F. Brush High School, South 
Euclid 21, Ohio. 


F. N. Haroun Retires 


After thirty-eight years of teaching ex- 
perience in the Portland, Oregon Schools, 
F. N. Haroun retired in June. He has actu- 
ally taught a total of over forty years. 
Before entering the teaching field, Mr. 
Haroun spent several years working in 
business offices. He also spent some time in 
business offices while teaching and co- 
operated with the Office Management Asso- 
ciation of Portland to improve the business 
training of his students. Mr. Haroun feels 
that his wide business experience and busi- 
ness contacts have been profitable to the 
students enrolled in his classes. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about the 
types of records needed by most small retail businesses. 
Although the set is based on a retail grocery store, 
with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small retail business 
that uses a cash register. 

Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or ac- 
counting and wish to complete a practice set that is 
typical of records used in small retail businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in which 
some time is devoted to a study of record keeping 
without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults 
who are preparing to operate small businesses. 


List Price $1.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Omega Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon was 
installed at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, on July 
23rd, with 37 initiates. The initiation was 
in charge of Dr. Charles B. Hicks, executive 
secretary, and a member of the faculty of 
the School of Commerce, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Those who assisted in the cere- 
monies were: Dr. Ruth Anderson, North 
Texas State College; Dr. H. G. Enterline, 
Indiana University; Ed. Spilman, Peabody 
College; and Liston Fox and Donald 
Reese, University of Tennessee. Dr. Theo- 
dore Woodward, national treasurer and spon- 
sor of the new chapter, assisted in the ini- 
tiation and presided at the installation of 
officers which followed the initiation dinner. 
Officers selected to serve until December 31, 
1954, are: Mrs. Mary A. Campbell, presi- 
dent; Mildred Cardwell, vice-president; 
Margaret Old, recording secretary; Ellen 


New Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon 


Fontenot, corresponding secretary; Minnie 
Bell Owen, treasurer; Mrs. Peggy Clark, 
editor; and Dr. Woodward, sponsor. 

The following persons were initiated into 
the chapter: James N. Anderson, Earlene 
Andes, Jack Barnett, Gene Boyd, Eleanor 
Brown, Mrs. Mary Campbell, Mildred 
Cardwell, Walter Chatman, Mrs. Peggy 
Clark, Edythe Dickens, Mrs. Ouida Dickey, 
Dorothy Dunn, Enol Fails, Ellen Fontenot, 
Cyrus Gebhardt, Ray Hammack, Vera 
Johnson, Alice Lavigne, Mrs. Margaret 
Leonard, Paul LeRoy, Thomas McClain, 
Mary Lloyd McKeel, Eugenia Moseley, 
Thomas Ogletree, Margaret Old, Minnie 
Bell Owen, Ruth Pace, Mrs. Oline Peck, 
Fay Pilkenton, Josephine Plumlee, John 
Puckett, John Pyeatt, Jr., Mrs. Margaret 
Reeves, Saralyn Sammons, Sister Mary 
Rita Hobbs, Waldo Smith, and Mrs. Frances 
Teel. 


























The seventeenth annual regional con- 
ference on business education and distrib- 
utive education, sponsored by the Division 
of Commerce of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, in co-operation with the 
Oklahoma State Department for Vocational 
Education, was held on the campus of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College on June 12, 1953. 

The speakers at the conference included 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey; E. C. McGill, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
Margaret Buchanan, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus; Archie C. 
Thomas, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
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Oklahoma Conference 


Hays; Vernon A. Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; Harry A. Apple- 
gate; Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma 
City; Marion Phillips, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman; John A. Pendery, Cincin- 
nati Office of South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

Among other features of the conference 
there were sectional meetings on book- 
keeping, typewriting, and distributive educa- 
tion. The conference ended with an informal 
picnic supper that was arranged by Beta 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education. 
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Indiana Business Machines Exhibit 


The second annual business machines 
exhibit, sponsored by the Business Educa- 
tion Department of Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, gave the 
school library the atmosphere of a major 
convention hall. Students, patrons, local 
businessmen, and office workers kept the 
exhibitors busy throughout the day and dur- 
ing the Parent-Teacher Association’s open 
house in the evening. 


An exhibit of this kind naturally would 
cause one to ask: (1) Why have such an 
exhibit? (2) How can such an exhibit be 
planned? (3) What value is derived from 
such an exhibit? 


The Business Education Department of 
Broad Ripple High School, headed by Miss 
Winifred West, answered these questions 
in the following way: 


1. WHY? The display was planned to 
acquaint students with modern office ma- 
chines, to stimulate interest in learning how 
to operate the machines, and to provide 
refresher training for loca] workers through 
inspirational instruction by experts. 


2. HOW? Letters were written to various 
companies explaining the purpose of the 
exhibit and inviting them to take part. A 
registration blank was enclosed in each letter. 
After the registration blanks were returned 


by the various firms a floor plan was made 
and a copy sent each company. The custo- 
dial staff of the school was informed of the 
plans and arrangements were made to move 
necessary equipment and provide needed 
electrical outlets. The publicity was handled 
by the staff of the school paper. Announce- 
ments of the exhibits were sent to local busi- 
ness organizations. All business education 
classes under teacher supervision visited 
the exhibit. Films on short cuts in the oper- 
ation of various machines were shown to 
adult groups in the evening. 


3. WHAT VALUE? The value of such 
an exhibit can be measured somewhat by 
the interest of those attending and the 
follow-up discussions in classes; but a 
group of individuals were asked ahead of 
time to evaluate the exhibit. This group 
consisted of the president of the local busi- 
men’s association, an editor of a neighbor- 
hood newspaper, students, the president of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the presi- 
dent of the Fathers’ Association, a teacher 
from another school, and a member of the 
central administrative staff. This group 
approved the exhibit and felt it was success- 
ful and that it had rendered a valuable 
service to both the community and the stu- 
dent body. The evaluating group also be- 
lieved that the exhibit had stimulated de- 
sirable public relations. 
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Clerical Office Practice 


By Loso and Agnew 
CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been written to fill the need for a basic, 


comprehensive terminal course in the office training program for nonsecretarial 
students. 


Here is a book that covers all the common and basic office duties and procedures 
except those dealing with dictation and transcription. It integrates other busi- 
ness courses and adds many new knowledges and skills. Basic principles, 
procedures, and knowledges are emphasized. Adequate training is provided 
in the development of skills. However, the training is not of just the ‘busy 
work”’ type. It is meaningful and practical. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is available with a workbook and tests. 
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Retailing — A Dynamic Career That Pays. 
(Released in 1952.) This 35-mm. sound-slide film in 
color is presented by the Audio-Visual Extension 
Service of the City College of New York. The record 
operates at 3314 revolutions a minute. It may be 
shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. The primary objective of this sound-slide 
film is to aid retail organizations in selling careers in the 
retail selling field to individuals of executive caliber. 
The film emphasizes that a career in retailing offers 
good pay, chances for advancement, and variety. The 
film outlines the qualifications and duties necessary for 
such executive jobs in retailing as department store 
buyer, personnel executive, merchandise manager, 
record keeping manager, customer service manager, 
manager of chain store unit, publicity manager, and 
resident buyer. The importance of retail sales training 
to the independent small merchant is also emphasized 
in the film. The film points out that the two major 
factors in preparing oneself for executive positions in 
the retail sales field are experience in selling and 
organized study on the college level. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in distributive 
education would be interested in seeing this film. It 
would give the classes an opportunity to discuss the 
executive positions available in retail selling. 

Sale. “Retailing — A Dynamic Career That Pays” 
may be purchased from Audio-Visual Extension Service, 
the City College of New York, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. The film and accompanying 
record sell for $15.00. 
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Careers in Business. (Released in 1958.) This is 
an 18” x 24” colored chart distributed by South- 
Western Publishing Company to help teachers answer 
student questions on careers in business. 


Summary. The chart lists the types of beginning jobs, 
fields of opportunities, and top jobs in the following 
business occupations: (1) bookkeeping and accounting; 
(2) stenographic and secretarial; ($) general clerical; 
and (4) merchandising. The chart also includes a 
description of the student’s future in business and lists 
the various qualities to help students succeed in the 
business world. 


' Recommended Use. The chart would be of interest to 
all students considering a career in business. Most 
teachers would want to display the chart on the bulletin 
board. 


Sale. “Careers in Business” may be obtained from 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; 
New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. The chart is furnished without charge. 


Opportunity in Variety Store Management. 
(Released in 1953.) This 35-mm. sound-slide film in 
color, which operates at 3314 revolutions a minute, was 
sponsored by members of the Variety Store Industry. 
It may be shown in approximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film explains and illustrates the 
abilities and traits necessary to be successful in variety 
store management. It gives a realistic description of the 
trainee’s job, the manager’s duties and responsibilities, 
and the rewards of a successful career in variety store 
management. The qualifications necessary to become a 
successful variety store manager outlined in the film 
are: (1) good health, (2) ability to meet competition, 
(3) mastery of arithmetic, (4) good judgment, (5) initia- 
tive, (6) intelligence, and (7) interest in work. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use with 
any group of high school students. It would be par- 
ticularly interesting to classes in distributive education. 


Rental. “Opportunity in Variety Store Management” 
is distributed by the sponsors of the film. For a list of 
the sponsors write to Merchandiser Film Productions, 
192 aa Avenue, New York 16, New York. Free 
rental. 


Understanding the Dollar. (Released in 1953.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture available in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman, Department of 
Business Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
acted as educational collaborator. The film may be 
shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The film takes a brief look into the finan- 
cial lives of a pensioned widow, a wage earner, a salaried 
teacher, and a businessman. The film examines various 
types of incomes, explains the essential purposes of 
money as a medium of exchange, and analyzes factors 
that influence the real value of the dollar. Exactly how 
the changing value of a dollar affects the lives of people 
with various sources of income is explained and illus- 
trated in the film. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in high 
school classes in economics and consumer economic 
problems. 


Sale and Rental. “Understanding the Dollar” may be 
obtained from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00 and for color, $100. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library 
or write to Coronet Instructional Films. 
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Applied Business th 
~ * 5-Step 
Arithmetic Learning Plan 


1. Functional, practical, 
By Curry and Piper concrete approach 
. pe pe 5 Po explanation 
of each process or new type 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC presents the subject of problem. 
in a thoroughly functional manner. Deposit tickets, . The illustrative example of 
check stubs, bank statements, budgets, sales com- pe nk oy or new type 
missions, accounting statements, and many other types 
of applications are used to make the fundamental 
principles meaningful and specific. Every fundamental . Immediate practice 


process is emphasized through some functional use. — drills and prob- 


. Regular cumulative re- 
view. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a nation-wide 
record of popularity behind it. We now offer you a 
thoroughly revised and improved textbook that has been 
brought up to date in every detail. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume with optional workbooks and achievement tests. 
A complete key of solutions and a manual of teaching 
suggestions are furnished to every instructor using this 


book. 
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Economics in the Secondary Schools. 1953. 
Monograph 80. By James Harvey Dodd. This 22-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph presents some facts 
and observations pertaining to the status and im- 
portance of economics in secondary schools. It includes 
the following parts: Part I— Economics in the 
Secondary School; Part 1[— What Values May Be 
Derived From a Study of Economics? Part III — What 
Is the Status of Economics in the Public Secondary 
School? Part IV — What Provisions Should Be Made 
for the Teaching of Economics in the High Schools? 
Part V — Should We Undertake to Teach Economic 
Theory? and VI—Should Secondary-School Pupils 
Consider Controversial Economic Issues? Single copies 
free to interested persons. Send your requests to 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; 
mee Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


Typewriting Progress Chart. This 23” x 24” 
chart may be used in typewriting classes to record the 
gross words and errors on timed writings. There is space 
for the names of forty students on each chart. In addi- 
tion to the gross words and errors columns, there is a 
date column and a column in which to record the aver- 
age speed of each student. Pictures of the various types 
of office equipment distributed by the R. C. Allen Busi- 
ness Machines, Incorporated, are included on the chart. 
Free. Address your requests to R. C. Allen Business 
Machines, Incorporated, 678 Front Avenue, N. W 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 
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Curriculum Trends at Mid-Century. 1953. 
This is a $9-page, printed, paper-bound monograph 
that includes the eleventh annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Lecture given in Chicago on December 29 by Dr. Henry 
Harap. The topics included in the monograph are as 
follows: (1) Contemporary Curriculum Movement 
Emerges; (2) Peace Brings a Renewal of Interest in 
Curriculum Development; (3) Curriculum Develop- 
ment Competes With External Pressures; (4) The 
Curriculum is Directed Toward the Good Life; (5) The 
School Determines Its Goals; (6) The Total Life of the 
School Is Balanced; (7) The Core Is An Outgrowth of 
Emphasis Upon Social Living; (8) Social Living Has 
Ten Distinguishing Characteristics; (9) Purpose Plays 
an Important Role in Learning; (10) Exploration For a 
Fitting Learning Unit Continues; (11) The Function of 
Subject Matter Is to Solve Problems; (12) The Pupil 
Is Confronted By an Increasing Number of Subjects; 
(18) The Campaign for Unification of Studies Is Making 
Headway; (14) The Environment Stimulates Creative 
Learning; (15) Teachers Play an Active Role in Cur- 
riculum Development; and (16) The Most Effective 
Unit of Curriculum Change is the Individual School. 
Price 50 cents. Order from South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati 2; New Rochelle, New York; 
Chicago 5; San Francisco $8; Dallas 2. 


A Guide for the Teaching of Typewriting. 
1952. Volume XXI, Bulletin No. 11. This 54-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin is the product of the co- 
operative activities of the California Business Education 
Association and the Bureau of Business Education of 
the California State Department of Education. The 
primary purpose of the bulletin is to make available to 
present and prospective teachers of business subjects 
information on the place of typewriting in schools. 
Typewriting instruction and efficient and effective 
methods and materials for teaching typewriting are also 
included in the bulletin. The bulletin contains the 
following chapters: Chapter I, The Typewriter — A 
Universal Tool; Chapter II, Typewriting Instruction 
for All Students; Chapter III, Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Chapter IV, Factors Conditioning Success 
in Building Typewriting Skill; and Chapter V, Some 
Problems of Teaching Typewriting. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


Model Office Practice Class. 1953. This 33- 
page, mimeographed booklet describes a modern office 
practice class that was presented at the Michigan 
Business Education Association Conference at Kellogg 
Center, East Lansing, Michigan, on March 13-14, 1953. 
It includes charts and schedules dealing with the follow- 
ing topics: (1) layout, (2) rotation plans, (8) office 
equipment and supplies, and (4) teaching aids. The 
booklet includes the following four parts: I— Model 
Office Practice Class; IIl— Office Practice File; 
III — Office Practice Resources; and IV — “Thank 
You” to —. Price 25 cents. Order from Department of 
Business Education and Secretarial Studies, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 
For school year 1952-1953. A 4-page, printed leaflet 
containing an alphabetic indexing of all the articles 
published in Tue Batance Sueer during the year 
1952-1953. Free. Obtain copies from South-Western 
maga Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, 

io. 
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BUSINESS |} 


Now in a New Sixth Edition 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


A thorough revision of a great book 


— a book that has long been the 
most popular textbook in its field. 


WITH CORRELATED ARITHMETIC 


At the end of each part there are problems dealing with 
fundamental arithmetical operations. These are applied 
practical problems that correlate with the subject matter 
in the chapter. Both knowledge and skill are developed. 


Therefore, arithmetic is taught in this course with its functional 
uses. 
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False Impression 


A farmer was plowing a field with one horse. He kept 
shouting: “Giddap, Bessie! Giddap, Dobbin! Giddap, 
Elmer!” 

Finally, someone asked him, ‘““Why does your horse 
have three names?” 

“T put blinders on him,” said the farmer, “‘and I keep 
shouting three names so he’ll think two other horses 
are helping him.” 

e ee 


“Daffynitions”’ 


Invoice: ““The only ‘voice’ father gets in the family 
affairs.” 

Collection Plate: “The only thing that keeps some 
people from passing the buck.” 

Jockey: ‘The only fellow who can make a living on 
the horses.” 

Car Sickness: “The feeling you get every time a pay- 
ment falls due.” 

ee @¢e 


Tact 


The shoe dealer was hiring a clerk. “Suppose,” he 
said, “a lady customer were to remark while you were 
trying to fit her, ‘Don’t you think one of my feet is 
bigger than the other?” What would you say?” 

“I should say, ‘On the contrary, madam, one is 
smaller than the other.’ ” 

“The job is yours.” 
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Next Witness 

A witness was asked to tell what he found on the 
premises. 

“Naught but barren nothingness, as Shakespeare 
says,” testified the witness. 

“Never mind what Shakespeare says!’ commanded 
the court. “If he knows anything about this case he can 
be summoned!” 


+ * aa 
Bragging 


He: “My ancestors came over on the Mayflower.’ 
She: “It’s lucky they did; the immigration laws are 
a little stricter now.” 


Quiz Kid 


Boy (proudly): “Mother, the teacher asked me a 
question today that nobody else in the room could 
answer.” 


Mother (just as proudly): “What was it?” 
_ Boy: “Our house number!” 


A Sad Beginning 


“Yes, I got two orders on my first day as a salesman.” 
“Fine! What were they?” 
“Get out and stay out.” 


One-Track Mind 


Doris: “When is your sister thinking of getting 
married?” 
Little brother: “Constantly.” 


The Truth About Money 


Another reason you can’t take it with you — it goes 
before you do. 
eee 


No Sympathy 


For 20 years, *Joe, the automobile mechanic, had 
always been on time for work. One morning, however, 
he reported an hour late. 

When his boss, the service manager, demanded to 
know why he was late, Joe explained: “I leaned out a 
window after breakfast and fell three stories.” 

The service manager shrugged. “And that takes you 
an hour?” 


Putting Him in His Place 


Candidate: ““We must grow more wheat and —”’ 

Heckler in Crowd: “Yes, but what about hay?” 

Candidate: “I’m discussing human food now, but 
I'll come to your specialty in a moment.” 


The Show Must Go On 


Magician (to youngster he has called up on the stage): 
“Now, my boy, you’ve never seen me before, have you?” 
Boy: “No, Daddy.” 


There’s A Reason For It 


“He calls himself a dynamo.” 
“No wonder; everything he has on is charged.” 
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Am interested in buying a medium-sized business 
school that has a good record oad gota. Preferred 
area Ohio, Indiana, southern Mi nm, western Penn- 
sylvania. vertiser is a C.P.A. and a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants; has had a long, 
practical experience in business school work and in 
professional and executive fields. Can furnish convincing 
references. Please give record for past five years on gross 
receipts; also present enrollment, capacity, competition, 
rates, price and terms. Address, No. 25. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college with capacity for 80 students for sale. 
aw territory to draw from. Approved for G.I, training 
under P.L. 550. Approved by State Board of Education. 
Ideal for man and wife. Steady income. Reasonable 
terms. Address, No. 26. 


Business school for sale in northern California. Estab- 
lished in 1929. Well equipped, splendid location. A good 
school for man and wife. Approved for veteran training. 
Address, No. 27. 


A good business college with a drafting department, 
established 1896, located in New England, for sale. 
Approved for veteran training. Would like to turn school 
over to new owner immediately. Owner selling for 
personal reasons. Address, No. 28. 


Business college in Middle West, established 1932, 
recently newly furnished, for immediate sale. Excellent 
potential because of location. Approved for veterans’ 
training. Long-term lease; attractive Trees newly 
decorated downtown fireproof building. Address, No. 29. 


An excellent money-making school, established fifteen 
years ago, for sale. Never missed making profit since its 
opening. Net income over $10,000 a year since 1948 when 
veteran enrollment began to ta: off. Located in the 
East. Ultra-modern equipment. Capacity 180 students. 
Owner’s advanced age sole reason for gelling. Owner is 
willing to stay with school two or three years. School 
received over 900 inquiries from prospects since Jan 1 
1953. Prospective purchaser should have $15,000 to $20,006 
available cash. Owner would consider trading for good 
investment real estate not requiring too great adminis- 
trative duties. Address, No. 30 


Business school established more than sixty years for 
sale. Exceptional location in western part of U.S. Almost 
Gross income for 1952 over $100,000. 

Good lease 


new equipment. 

Operating mnel complete and intact. 

- “— ern building. All courses G.I. approved. Address, 
o. 31. 


Secretarial school for sale in California. Sound lease 
on ye | or monthly basis. Downtown location. Day 
and night school classes. Space and equipment for 50 or 
more students. Can be bought at low monthly payments. 
Address, No. 32. 


Private business school for sale. Beautifully appointed, 
modern equipment; located in western New York. 
a a opportunity. Owner wishes to retire. Address, 

‘o. 33. 


Business college, located in Houston, Texas, for sale. 
Twenty-three years in same location. Approved for 
veterans’ training. Newly decorated. Classrooms are 
air-conditioned. Low overhead. Owner retiring because 
of health, but will remain with new manager until 
established. Address, No. 34. 








New York Meeting 


“Office and Store Job Opportunities and 
Job Requirements” was the theme of the 
annual assembly of the Advisory Council 
on Business Education, held in the Shell 
Oil Company Dining Room on Wednesday, 
June 3. 

A report on a city-wide survey of the office 
and store positions open to high school 
graduates was presented by the research 
committee. The curriculum implications 
for high schools were also discussed. 

A citation honoring Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools, for “bringing the 
business community and business education 
into closer working relationship” was pre- 
sented by Dr. Peter L. Agnew, chairman of 
the Council’s resolutions committee. Other 
speakers included Richard H. Brown, vice- 
president of Abraham & Straus; Harold L. 
Curtis, assistant to the president of Shell 
Oil Company; and Wesley Hobson, chairman 
of the council and presiding officer. 

The council was organized several years 
ago in order that businessmen and business 
educators might co-operate in the training 
of high school graduates who would be 
competent office and store workers. Pre- 
vious studies by the Council have dealt 
with job requirements in such specific fields 
as utilities, hotels, publishing, civil serv- 
ice and life insurance. The research pro- 
gram for the current year is an attempt to 
cut across all types of industries. 
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Kentucky Business Teachers Meet 


On April 16 the Kentucky Business Edu- 
cation Association held its annual spring 
meeting in the Oak Room of the Seelbach 
Hotel in Louisville. Vernon Anderson, 
Murray State College, Murray, presided 
over the meeting. 

Following a luncheon, Mrs. Bernice 
Lovan, Sturgis High School, Sturgis, gave a 
progress report on the Future Business 
Leaders of America in Kentucky. To further 
emphasize this work, Patricia Hinkle, state 
F.B.L.A. president, Bourbon County Voca- 
tional School, Paris, gave an enthusiastic 
talk urging teachers to organize F.B.L.A. 
clubs in their local schools. The guest 
speaker, Paul A. Carlson, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, addressed the group 
on the topic, “In-Service Training for Busi- 
ness Teachers.” 

Officers and board members for 1953-54 
are: president, John Tabb, Ahrens Trade 
High School, Louisville; vice-president, 
Thomas Hogancamp, Murray State College, 
Murray; secretary, Virginia Ackman, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort; treasurer, 
Betty Schmitz, Beechwood High School, 
Ft. Mitchell; board members — Alex 
Mclllvaine, Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Bernice Lovan, Sturgis High 
School, Sturgis; Charles Barker, Irvington 
High School, Irvington; Ada Bell Hall, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington; Vernon 
Anderson, Murray State College, Murray. 
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NATIONALLY POPULAR 
. 


YOUR CHOICE OF BOOKS 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
Adding and Calculating 


Machine Courses 

















Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a success- 
ful history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. 
They all include achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE 
COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an 
advanced textbook for key driven calculators. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


Office Machines Course Rotary Calculator Course 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 


Monroe, Marchant, and Frid 
(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


below) Ten-Key Adding Listing 
Machine Course 
Key-Driven Calculator Course By Agnew - Goodfellow 


B fellow - A (For Underwood, Sundstrand, Rem- 
sinetmmmed aed ington Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing 


; ai , Machine Course 
Vocational Efficiency Drills an Manas =\Gendidliae 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


By Agnew - Goodfellow (For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) A Wales, Barrett, Corona, and 
en 
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